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THE MARKET SURPLUS PROBLEMS OF COLONIAL 
TOBACCO.! 


By L. C. Gray. 


I have been moved to sclect the subject of this paper because 
ef the paramount interest of the prosent problem of market sur- 
p'uses, and because in the history of colonial tobacco may be found 
many analogies and parallelizms wiih the present-day aspects of 
the problem. 

Early Artificial Level of Prices and Its Collapse. 


At the time it first began to be planted by the Virginia colonists 
in 1610-11 tobacco in the English market was essentially a luxury 
product. In the seven years preceding 1622 there had been im- 
ported from Spain an annual average of about 60,000 pounds of 
high-grade tobacco produced in the West Indies, with probably about 
as much more introduced by smugglers.2 In 1619 it was stated 
that the Spanish product customarily sold for eighteen shillings 
sterling per pound,* an enormous price considering the high value 
of sterling in that period. Virginia tobacco as made in these ear- 
lier years was of much poorer quality than the Spanish product, 
and though it was assessed in the English “Book of Rates” at ten 
shillings the pound, actually sold at less than half this amount 
in the latter part of 1619.4 However, in 1620 it sold as high as 
eight shillings in the London market. Under these conditions it 


1. The contents of this paper, read before the American Agricultural History 
Society in December, 1926, are mainly abstracted from a larger manuscript 
which constitutes part of a study of Southern agriculture prior to 1860. This 
study has been made possible partly by reason of financial assistance provided first 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington and subsequently by the Board of Re 
search Associates. I am also greatly indebted to Miss Esther K. Thompson for 
assistance in the preparation of this paper. 

2. Records of the Virginia Company of London, Court Book, 2 vols., edited by 
Susan Myra Kingsbury (Washington, 1906), II, p. 61. 

3. Records of Va. Co., Court Book of London, Court Book, I, p. 282. 

4. Ibid., p. 282. 

5. Preceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments Respecting America, 1542- 
oe Edited by Leo Francis Stock (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1924), 
>» Pp. 28. 
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2 L. C. GRAY 


is not surprising that tobacco was mainly used by the wealthy and 
was retailed on the London streets by the pipeful.® 


On the basis of these high prices the Virginia Company in 1618 
authorized its representatives in the Colony to allow three shillings 
for the best grades and eighteen pence for that of second quality 
in trade at the company’s warehouse.’ Naturally such prices stimu- 
lated a frenzy of activity in colonial tobacco planting comparable 
with the feverish spirit of a mining camp. The volume of produc- 
tion and of exports was rapidly expanded. From 1615 when the 
first colonial shipment reached England* until 1622 the exports 
had increased te 60,000 pounds,® and six years later to 500,000 
pounds,!° or more than eight times the amount of official imports 
of England a little more than a decade earlier. The next decade 
witnessed a three-fold increase, the annual exports averaging 
1,395,063 pounds for the four years, 1637-1640, inclusive.'! 


Prices fell precipitately from their unnatural levels, in spite 
of frantic efforts by the Crown and the Company to maintain them. 
By 1630 Governor Harvey was complaining that the merchants 
were buying tobacco in Virginia for less than a penny per pound.!? 


The Behavior of Prices, 1630-1774. 


From this time forward prices never returned to their original 
high levels, but until the outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
ranged between about three pence per pound as a maximum down 
to a half penny or less. Indeed at times even this minimum price 
was purely nominal, for toabcco was practically unsalable. It was 
rarely higher than two pence. 


I shall not attempt in this paper to trace the course of prices 
year by year, but it is desirable to devote some attention to the 
behavior of prices for longer periods. 


6. Records of the Virginia Company of London, Court Book, II, p. 59. 

7. Ibid., I, p. 282; “Proceedings of the Assembly, 1619”’ in Colonial Records of 
Virginia, State Senate Documents, Extra (Richmond, 1874), pp. 17, 22, 23. 

8. Brown, Alexander, Genesis of the United States, 2 vols. (Boston and New 
York, 1890), II, p. 772. 

9. Neill, Edward D., History of the Virginia Company of London, (Albany, 
1869), p. 371. 

10. Winsor, Justin, Narrative and Critical History of America, 8 vols. (Boston 
and New York, 1884-1889), III, p. 146. 

11. British Transcripts (Library of Congress), British Museum, Additional 
MSS., 35865, folio 248. 

12. Great Britain, Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, America and West Indies, 
1574-1660, p. 117. 

13. Price quotations in the modern sense of the term are of course not avail- 
able. There was no centralized mechanism of price determination, such as the 
modern produce exchanges, and no authoritative medium for the issuance or pub- 
lication of representative price quotations. Even the few local papers which sprang 
up in the colonies did not undertake the publication of price quotations in the 
modern sense, and indeed there is strikingly little on the subject to be found in 
these journals. In the seventeenth century particularly, the predominance of the 
practice of consignment makes it all the more difficult to determine Virginia and 
Maryland prices. Each separate consignment, sold at different times by the London 
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MARKET SURPLUS PROBLEMS 3 


The data indicate not only fluctuations from year to year, re- 
flecting the seasonal variations in yield and consequently in volume 
of production, but also the periodical emergence of long periods of 
acute depression. It is desirable to trace briefly the record of these 
depressions. As already noted, the precipitate fall of prices from 
the original high levels had brought tobacco by 1630 to what then 
appeared to be an absurdly low price. For several years thereafter 
prices were ruinously low, and various legislative attempts were 
made to deal with the problem. 


The crop of 1638 was two and a half times as large as the 
average for the other years from 1637 to 1640, inclusive,'5 and 
being thrown into an already sagging market, caused prices again 
to collapse. In 1638-9 prices were so low that planters could not 
subsist by them, and there resulted a series of attempts at legis- 
lative price-rixing which will be described later. The probability is 
that in spite of the rather generous official rates placed on tobacco 
during the next two or three years,'® prices did not recover until 
the situation was relieved by the short crop of 1644.!7 


While the outbreak of the civil war in England appears for a 
short time to have depressed prices, the activity of the illicit trade 
with the Dutch tended to sustain prices fairly well, with only oc- 
casional years of low prices until after the Restoration. In the 
latter part of the sixth decade there began a period of depression 
which, excepting a slight improvement in 1663, continued until 
1667.18 It is probable that the acreage planted to tobacco had 
become excessive by reason of the rapid migration to the colonies 
induced by the disturbances of the period of the Civil War and the 
Protectorate. Probably another factor was the extension and more 


merchants, brought its individual price, depending on quality, time of sale, and the 
special conditions surrounding the bargain. The net price to the planter can be 
determined only after the deduction of the numerous marketing charges. However, 
there was a gradual evolution in the mechanism of marketing, to be described later, 
which tended toward a greater degree of uniformity and the development of some- 
thing more nearly approaching a price level. However, most of the material for 
the period as a whole consists of scattering pieces of information which by reason 
of differences in the quality of tobacco or variations as between different periods 
of the year or different parts of the country may or may not be representative. 
These scattered statements as to price are sometimes specific and sometimes general, 
and they may be supplemented by the various legislative rates for fees and other 
public charges, if used cautiously, for it was obviously impossible to make these 
rates follow closely changes in price. 

15. British Transcripts (Libr. Congr.), Brit. Museum, Additional MSS., No. 
35865, folio 248. 

16. Cf. Hening, Wm. W. (Va.) Statutes at Large, I, pp. 224-226, 265-266; 
Archives of Maryland: Proccedings of the Council, III, (1636-’67), p. 95; Archives 
ry Md.: Judicial and Testamentary Business of the Provincial Court, IV, (i637- 

ib0), p. 214. 

17. Hening, Statutes, I, pp. 286, 287. Prices rose so high in this year that 
it became necessary for the Virginia House of Burgesses to revise tavern rates. 

18. British Transcripts (Libr. Congr.), Egerton MSS., 2395, folio 362; Cf. the 
full account of this depression in Bruce, Economic History of Virginia (N. Y., 
1895), I, pp. 389-396. 
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4 L. C. GRAY 


rigid application of the navigation policy ir 1660 and the following 
years and the restrictions on Dutch competition. The situation 
was further complicated by the unusually large yield of the crop 
of 1666,19 and by the demoralization of the market due to the 
plague in London, which was so severe that in 1665 the tobacco 
fleet did not go to the colonies at all.2° The depression was re- 
lieved by the great storm of 1667 which destroyed from two-thirds 
to four-fifths of the crops in Virginia and by the destruction of 
twenty tobacco ships by the Dutch.” 


For about a decade conditions appear to have been somewhat 
improved, but with a tendency for prices to sag to very unprofitable 
levels in particular years, as in 1671, 1673, 1678.22 Apparently 
throughout this period the tobacco acreage was so large as to 
permit reasonably good prices only following years of small yield 
with a constant tendency toward entirely unprofitable prices in 
years of good crops. 


The enormous crop of 1677, said to be in Virginia as large 
as the total production of three normal years and in Maryland the 
largest “ever heard of’? precipitated another crisis. In 1680 Gov- 
ernor Culpeper, of Virginia, wrote the British authorities that the 
low price of tobacco “staggered” him and that its continuance 
would prove ‘‘the fatal and speedy ruin of this once noble Colony.’’*4 
The crop of that year, however, proved again unusually large, and 
added to an already abnormal carry-over so glutted the market 
that tobacco became practically worthless.25 For several years the 
depression continued, leading in 1682 to plant-cutting riots in New 
Kent, Gloucester, and Middlesex counties, Virginia. As a result of 
the destruction of about 10,000 hogsheads of tobacco by the rioters 
the price of tobacco was improved in 1683.76 


From this time forward until after the outbreak of the war 
of the Spanish Succession in 1702 was a period of generally favor- 
able tobacco prices. It was a period of expanding demand, and 
years of poor yields occurred with sufficient frequency to prevent 
the accumulation of an abnormal carry-over.?7 


One of the most desperate periods of depression in the history 


19. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1661-68, pp. 396, 458, 591. 

20. British Transcripts (Libr. Congr.), Harleian MSS., 1238, 20. 

21. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1661-68, p. 516. 

22. British Transcripts (Libr. Congr.), Harleian MSS., 1238, 20. Hening, 
Statutes, II, p. 306; The Calvert Papers, I, (in Fund Publications, No. 28), p. 319. 

23. Ibid., p. 319. 

24. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1677-80, p. 568. 

25. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1677-80, p. 569. 

26. Ibid., 1681-5, pp. 226-229, 231, 233, 410, 424, Archives of Md.: Council Proc. 
V, (1667-1687/8), p. 355. 

27. For instance, the year 1686 produced a crop too large to be carried home 
to England, but it was offset by a small crop the following year. ‘Letters of 
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MARKET SURPLUS PROBLEMS 5 


of the industry began to make its influence felt in 1703 and con- 
tinued for a decade.2* The good prices just preceding the war 
had stimulated production and a gradually increasing carry-over.?® 
The war cut off the tobacco trade to Spain, France, Flanders, and 
part of the Baltic States, leaving only Holland as the principal 
foreign market. Since the Dutch preferred the brighter variety 
of Oronoke, the Dutch market had been glutted with the brown 
type.*° The depression grew worse as the war continued. In 1704 
several thousand hogsheads of consignment tobacco brought the 
planters no return whatever, and the returns from some of it were 
not sufficient to pay the freight.*4 In 1705 complaints were made 
of “the extraordinary low price of tobacco of this year beyond 
what hath been known for several years past.”*2 Conditions con- 
tinued to get worse.** In 1710 it was said the merchants in Mary- 
land would make no advance on tobacco. In Virginia tobacco was 
nominally rated at a penny per pound, but large quantities were 
actually unsalable.** Toward the close of the war William Byrd 
wrote that poor people could not make enough to clothe themselves, 
while the larger planters were getting deeper and deeper in debt.*® 
Many had been forced to sell part of their lands and negroes to 
meet debts, while still others had emigrated to the Carolinas and 
elsewhere.*@ 

Good prices continued for four years after the close of the 
war.*? This relief, however, was but temporary, and merely served 
to stimulate expansion of production, which again brought low prices 
in 1720, continuing until 1724,°* when a crop failure brought tem- 


William Fitzhugh” in Va. Magazine of Hist. and Biog., II, pp. 133, 142. Similarly 
the crop of 1694 was so large that the tobacco fleet was compelled to leave behind 
several thousand hogsheads in Maryland, and more in Virginia, but the following 
year there was prospect of another large crop, which was prevented by severely 
cold weather in the late summer and early fall. As a consequence of this and poor 
crops in 1698, good prices prevailed until 1702. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and 
W. Indies, 1693-6, pp. 509, 654; 1697-8, p. 391; 1699, pp. 322, 488; “Letters of 
Robert Carter” in William and Mary, College Quarterly, XVII, p. 255; Morriss, 
Margaret Shove, “Colonial Trade of Maryland, 1689-1715" in Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Studies in Hist. and Political Science, XXXII, p. 38. 

28. Cf. Great Britain, Representations of the Lords Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations to the King on the State of the British Colonies in North America, 
1721 (Albany, N. Y., 1854), p. 19. 

29. “Animadversions on a Paper Entitled Virginia Addresses” in Va. Magazine 
of Hist. and Biog., XXII, p. 413. 

30. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1704-5, p. 143. 

81. Ibid., p. 142. 

32. Ibid., pp. 738, 741. 

83. Ibid., 1706-8, pp. 98, 215. 

34. 1710-11, p. 238. 

35. Byrd, William, History of the Dividimg Line, 2 vols. (Richmond, 1866: 
Wynne edition), U, pp. 207-9. 

36. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1708-9, p. 182; 1710-11, p. 250. 

37. Representations of the Lords Commissioners, (1721), p. 19; “Animadver- 
sions” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XXII, p. 413. 

23) 38. wee. Statutes, IV, p. 79; Md. Archives: Assembly Acts, XXXIV, (1720- 

» P. 
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6 L. C. GRAY 


porarily good prices.*® Then followed a decade of severe depres- 
sion.*® Thus the industry appears to have suffered from extreme 
depression for a period of fourteen years with the exception of one 
year, and during a period of thirty-two years depression had pre- 
vailed except for one interval of four years and another of one 
year of good prices. 


After 1734 there ensued a period of a quarter of a century 
free from a serious and protracted price depression, although there 
were occasional years of low prices. Even the War of the Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years War did not bring serious price 
depression, such as had prevailed during the War of the Spanish 
Succession, for the tobacco trade had become so important both to 
England and to France that during the two later wars an indirect 
and informal arrangement was made between England and France 
whereby tobacco ships, whether British or neutral, engaged in car- 
rying tobacco from England to France were given special passes 
exempting them from capture,*! very curicus instances of the de- 
liberate continuance of trade relations by belligerent nations. An 
examination of trade statistics indicates that neither of the later 
wars seriously affected the volume of the tobacco trade;*? and prices 
do not appear to have been abnormally affected,** with the exception 
of the last two years preceding the peace of Paris. The inflation 
of the Virginia currency which accompanied the course of the war 
began to manifest itself in a general rise of prices in 1760, which 
continued until 1764.44 However, tobacco appears to have lagged 


39. Md. Archives: Assembly Acts, XXXVI, (1727-29), pp. 576-8; Brit. Tran- 
scripts, (Libr. of Congr.), Public Record Office, Colonial Office 5, 1319, p. 446. 

40. Md. Archives: Council Proc., XXXVI, (1727-9), pp. 86, 117; Ibid., Assembly 
Acts, XXXVIII, (1694-1729), p. 441. Cf. Sioussat, St. George Leakin, Economics 
and Politics in Maryland, 1720-1750, (Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, XXI, Baltimore, 
1903), pp. 31, 76. 

41. Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, IV, pp. 328-338. 

42. Anderson, Adam, Origin of Commerce, (London, 1787), III, pp. 265-6; 
Maepherson, David, Annals of Commerce, III, pp. 339, 351, 365, 385, 410, 485; 
British Transcripts, (Libr. of Congr.), British Museum, Additional MSS., 81383B, 
folio 355; Burnaby, Rev. Andrew, Travels through the Middle Settlements of North 
America, 1759-60, (London, 1798), p. 17; “Journal of an Officer’s (Lord Adam 
Gordon) Travels in America and the West Indies, 1764-1765"" in Mereness, Newton 
D., Travels im the American Colonies, p. 407. Cf. Fermond, Charles, Monographie 
du Tabac, (Paris, 1857), p. 301. 

43. British Transcripts, (Libr. of Congr.), P. R. O., C. O. 5, 1326, p. 211; Ibid., 
1330, p. 107; Hening, Statutes, V, p. 366; VI, p. 569; VII, pp. 48, 240; Va. Mag- 
azine of Hist. and Biog., XVIII, p. 215; Md. Archives: Assembly Acts, XLIV, (1745- 
47), p. 109; Ibid., Correspondence of Gov. Sharpe, VI, (1753-57), p. 176; Journals 
of the House of Burgesses, (Va.), 1761-1765, p. xliv; Tyler, L. G., “The Leadership 
of Virginia in the War of the Revolution” in William and Mary College Quarterly, 
XIX, p. 151; “Letters of Francis Jerdone” in Ibid., XI, p. 155; Hamilton, S. M., 
(ed.), Letters to Washington, 5 vols., (Boston and New York, 1898-1902), II, p. 
379; III, pp. 19, 43; “Journal of Col. James Gordon” in William and Mary College 
ane XI, p. 100; Burnaby, Travels, p. 16; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, 

» DP. 

44. Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, IV, p. 641. Ripley, William Z., Financial 
History of Virginia, 1609-1776, (N. Y., 1893), pp. 154-158; Phillips, Henry, Jr., His- 
torical Sketches of the Paper Currency of the American Colonies, 2 vols., (Roxbury, 
Mass., 1865), I, pp. 193-198. 
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behind in the general advance. It appears probable that in spite 
of the higher nominal prices paid for tobacco there was a period 
of almost continuous depression from about 1760 or 1761 until 
about the beginning of the eighth decade,** followed in turn by 
several years of good prices.*® 

I shall not undertake to say how much the behavior of tobacco 
prices, as revealed by this summary of the experience of a century 
and a half, is characteristic of the price history of other agricultural 
products and of other periods, nor to what extent the conditions 
responsible for it have prevailed elsewhere. To some extent, prob- 
ably, these conditions are generic in a sense, but to some extent 
they were peculiar to the production and marketing of colonial 
tobacco. I shall turn my attention therefore to a brief consid- 
eration of these conditions. 


The Foreign Market For Colonial Tobacco. 


As we have seen, when Virginia tobacco first began to appear 
in the English market it encountered the Spanish-American product, 
and for a few years this competition caused the Virginia Company 
and its satellite, the Somers Isles Company, much concern. For 
several years the question of exclusion or restriction was an im- 
portant issue in the struggle between the Crown and the Parlia- 
mentary party. In 1624 the king accepted the policy of restriction 
as a part of the scheme to monopolize the tobacco trade,*? but for 
several years after 1625 the policy with regard to Spanish leaf was 
vacillating, the issue being employed as a club to force the ac- 
ceptance of the royal monopoly schemes.*® However, the rapid 


45. Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other MSS., (Wm. H. Palmer, ed.), 
Vol. I, (1652-1793), pp. 258-260; “Jour. of an Officer’s (Lord Adam Gordon) Travels 
in America and the West Indies, 1764-1765" in Mereness, Travels, etc., p. 404; 
‘Letter of Jerman Baker to Duncan Rose” in William and Mary College Quar., 
XII, pp. 239-42; “Miscellaneous Colonial Documents” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and 
Biog., XVIII, pp. 274-285; “Manuscript Account Book of Pettus Royland” in Brock, 
R. A., A Succinct Account of Tobacco in Virginia, (Tenth Census, Agr.), III, p. 
222; D’Avenant, Chas., Political and Commercial Work of, 5 vols., (London, 1771), 
II, p. 27. Cf. Schlesinger, Arthur Meier. Colonial Merchants and the American 
Revolution, 1763-1776, (N. Y., 1917), p. 62. 

46. “Letter Book of Thos. Jett” in William and Mary Coll. Quar., XXI, pp. 
84-87; ‘“‘Letters and Old Papers, 1735-1829" in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 
XXIII, p. 364; “‘Letter-Book of William Nelson’? in William and Mary Coll. Quar., 
VII, p. 26; “Miscellaneous Colonial Documents” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 
XVIII, p. 274; Jamieson Papers, (Libr. of Congr.), Ms. letter from Arthur Morson, 
Feb. 11, 1771; “Letters of Roger Atkinson” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XV, 
pp. 349, 353, 359. Cf. also Hening, Statutes, VIII, pp. 495, 671. 

47. Records of the Va. Co., Court Book, I, p. 446. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. 
and W. Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 56, 63, 66, 71, 76; Proceedings and Debates of the 
British Parliaments, (Stock), I, pp. 27-33, 38, 69, 71-72; Cal. of State Papers, Do 
mestic, James I, 1623-5, pp. 250, 290; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, num- 
bers, 148, 197; “British Royal Proclamations Relating to America, 1603-1783" in 
American Antiquarian Society, Transactions, XII, pp. 35-50. 

48. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 74, 76, 89; 
British Royal Proclamations Relating to Amer., pp. 55-61, 85; Cal. of State Papera, 
Domestic, Charles I, Vol. I, p. 311. 
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expansion of the Virginia and Maryland production in a few years 
made the Spanish competition comparatively insignificant.*® By 
1685 to 1688 the annual average quantity of Spanish tobacco 
brought to London was only 16,000 pounds, as compared with an 
annual average of 14,500,000 pounds of English colonial tobacco.®® 


For some years after 1630 tobacco from the new settlements 
in the British West Indies was a more important competitive factor 
than was the Spanish-American product.*! However, the rise of 
the sugar industry and the absorption of the small tobacco planta- 
tions gradually reduced the importance of this phase of compe- 
tition.®? 

In the early years of the tobacco industry another source of 
threatening competition was the development of tobacco growing in 
England. The royal interest in the growing revenues from im- 
ported tobacco, combined with some solicitude for the newly 
developing colonial establishments and some concern as to the 
sumptuary consequences of the rapidly developing use of tobacco 
in England, resulted in the latter part of 1619 and the early part 
of 1620 in royal proclamations prohibiting this industry,"? and 
with a few minor interruptions this policy was continued until 1779, 
when the American Revolution made it desirable to permit tobacco 
production in Ireland and England.** However, the problem of 
enforcement proved about as CiTicu!t a tatk as modern prohibition. 
It was stoutly opposed as an unwarrantable restriction of personal 
liberty.55 Until the outbreak of the Civil Wars the adminjstrative 
machinery was wholly inadequate to suppress the Er:tish industry, 
and during the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth there was but 
little official repression.®°® During this period the industry grew to 


49. The Spanish product was subjected after 1630 to a duty much larger 
than that on the product of the American colonics. Acts of the Privy Council, 
Colonial, I, No. 291. 

, 50. Cf. Beer, George Louis, Old Colonial System, 2 vols., (N. Y., 1912), 
p. 136. 

51. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 79, 124; “Jerome 
Hawley to Sec’y Windebank” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., IX, p. 410. In 
the years 1637-1640 an annual average of 354,326 pounds was exported to England 
from the British West Indies as compared with 1,395,063 pounds from Virginia. 
Brit. Transcripts, (Libr. of Congr.), British Museum, Additional MSS., 35865, 
folio 248. 

52. Cf. Beer, Old Colonial System, II, p. 37. 

53. Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, No. 218; British Reyal Proclamations 
Relating to America, p. 19; Records of the Va. Co., Court Book, I, p. 321. 

54. 19 Geo. III, ¢. 35. See Great Britain, Statutes at Large, (Ruffhead edit.), 
XIII, p. 389. 

55. Cf. Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliament, (Stock), I, pp. 27- 
35, 38-40, 288. 

66. In 1657 it was alleged that the tobacco merchants deducted a charge on 
each hogshead of imported tobacco in order to defray the costs of destroying the 
British product. [Gatford, Lionel], Publick Good without Private Interest, (London, 
1657), p. 18. Cf. Bruce, Econ. Hist. of Va., I, pp. 863-365. In 1653 it was stated 
that the British crop would exceed the amount usually imported from Virginia. Cf. 
Beer, George Louis, Origins of the British Colonial System, (N. Y., 1908), pp. 
404, 408 and note. 
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such proportions that the determined efforts of the Crown, after 
the Restoration, to exterminate it resulted in a bitter struggle 
which continued for at least three decades.57 As late as 1703 a 
little was still growing near Bristol,5* but the British industry was 
no longer an important competitive factor. 


The character of the foreign market for tobacco was largely 
influenced by British commercial policy in combination with its 
fiscal policy. It is not necessary before this group to describe in 
detail the evolution of the Navigation Acts. While the tobacco 
colonies were interested in the broadest possible market for their 
product,®® the British Crown was anxious to prevent the resulting 
loss in import duties. Consequently, in October, 1621, a peremp- 
tory order required all tobacco to be brought to England, and this 
became the established policy of the Crown with respect to tobacco 
long before it was generalized and applied to other commodities by 
the Parliamentary enactment of 1651, 1660, 1672, and 1673. 
Gradually also during the Stuart period it became apparent that 
the practical administration of the policy could only be accom- 
plished if foreign ships were excluded from the carrying trade, a 
policy that had long been recognized as justified by the principles 
of mercantilism and the exigences of naval rivalry. This policy 
was also extended and consolidated later by Parliamentary en- 
actments.®! 


There was but little effective enforcement during the English 
Civil Wars and the Commonwealth period, and considerable evasion 
for several decades after the Restoration, but gradually the admin- 
istrative machinery was improved, and during the remainder of 
the eighteenth ceniury evasion was intermittent rather than 


continuous.*? 
The significance of the requirement that tobacco must first be 
brought to English ports before it could be shipped to other markets 


57. Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, Nos. 563, 564, 602, 623, 670, 673, 
682, 712-715, 781, 946, 966, 1003, 1085, 1161, 1220; II, Nos. 7, 38, 81, 299. 

58. Ibid., VI, No. 99. 

59. As early as 1620-21 the Virginia Company was trying to find market out- 
lets in Turkey, Ireland, and Holland. Records of the Va. Co., Court Book, I, pp. 
422, 505, 526-29, 531. 

60. Ibid., I, p. 537; Act of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, Nos. 77, 96, 211 
(21); British Royal Proclamations Relating to America, pp. 39, 46, 58. 

61. Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, James I, 1623-5, p. 290; Cal. of State 
Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 63, 84, 171, 239, 251; Brit. Royal Proc- 
lamations Relating to America, p. 39; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, Nos. 
291, 321, 334; Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., I], p. 288; VIII, p. 149; IX, pp. 40, 
41, 176-178. 

62. The confirmation of these statements would require the repetition of a 
very detailed discussion contained in a larger manuscript prepared by the present 
writer, and involving a large number of citations. Cf. Beer, George Louis, 
Origins of the British Colonial System, chapters 6-8, 11, 12; The Old Colonial 
System, chapters 2, 4, &; British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, (N. Y., 1907), p. 237; 
Schlesinger, The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 1763-1776, (N. 
Y., 1917), p. 40; Morriss, Colonial Trade of Maryland, 1689-1715, pp. 115-129; 
Bruce, Econ. Hist of Va., I, pp. 346-362. 
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can be fully appreciated only if considered in relation to customs 
and drawback policies and the development of the foreign market. 


In 1615, the year before Virginia tobacco was first brought 
to the British market, the customs and impost duties on imported 
tobacco were revised so as to make the total duties payable equiva- 
lent to two shillings per pound.*? During the last few years of 
the Virginia Company the question of the duties on Virginia to- 
bacco in relation to various exemptions granted in the several char- 
ters was a matter of continued controversy, resulting in a number 
of temporary adjustments. The duty on Virginia tobacco was fixed 
at one shilling in 1620, and in 1623 was lowered to nine pence 
(three pence for customs and six pence for impost).** In 1632 the 
combined customs and impost duty was lowered to four pence, 
and in 1640 to two pence, which was continued for two years.*® The 
exigencies of civil war compelled an increase in customs duties 
and the addition of heavy excise taxes; but these so discouraged 
consumption that it was necessary to lower them a number of 
times, until by March, 1644, the taxes on tobacco consisted only 
of a penny for customs and two pence for excise, the latter being 
lowered to a penny by 1657.*7 


The first Parliament after the Restoration removed the excise 
on British colonial tobacco, but while retaining the old ad valorem 
poundage rate of five per cent, which at the established valuation 
of the “Book of Rates” was equivalent to a specific duty of a penny, 
the act provided for an additional penny nine months after im- 
portation, to be repaid on re-exportation within a certain period, 
together with one-half the poundage duty.*§ Thus, tobacco con- 
sumed in England was taxed two pence per pound for customs but 
on re-exportation enjoyed a drawback of a penny and a half. This 
provision was continued until 1685 when three pence was added, 
making the total duty five pence.*® Further additions in 1697 and 
1703 raised the duty to 61g pence, which was continued until 1748, 
when the duty was increased to 74g pence. In 1758 it was again 


63. Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, No. 9. 

64. Cf. Ibid., Nos. 16, 48, 100; Records of the Va. Co., Court Book, I, pp. 245, 
258, 275, 281-284, 290, 294; II, p. 338. 

65. Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, No. 291. 

66. Great Brit., Statutes of the Realm, V. pp. 105, 115, 136, 144, 176. Cf. 
ey and Debates of the British Parliaments Respecting America, (Stock), 
» pp. 97, 106. 

67. For the various changes see Great Brit., Acts and Ordinances of the In- 
i. 3 vols. (1642-1660), I, pp. 208, 275, 361, 394, 611, 627, 1040; II, pp. 
47, 1187. 

68. 12. Car. II, chs. 4, 5, and 8. See Great Brit., Statutes of the Realm, V, pp. 
197, 206, 207. 

69. I Jac. II, c. 4. See Great Brit., Statutes of the Realm, VI, pp. 4-6. 
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increased to 814 pence.7° As a consequence of the large increases 
after 1685 the duties on tobacco until the close of the colonial 
period were from three to seven times as high as the usual range 
of prices in the colonies. 

The significance of these rates, however, was greatly modified 
by the drawback policy.*! With the succession of large increases 
in duties on tobacco beginning in 1685 the policy of allowing a 
drawback for all but the one-half penny provided for at the Resto- 
ration was continued until 1723, in which year it was arranged 
that the entire duty on re-exported tobacco should be remitted.*? 
Thus, the net effect of the fiscal policy after 1685 was to impose a 
high duty on tobacco consumed in Great Britain, but to remove 
as far as possible all burdens on the trade to the Continent. 


The significance of this policy lies in the fact that with the 
progress of time the trade to the Continent became much the more 
important. In 1693 and again in 1698 it was estimated that two- 
thirds of the total imports were re-exported.** After the Peace of 
Utrecht the proportion of re-exports continued to increase until by 
the last five years preceding the outbreak of the American Revo- 
lution approximately eighty-three per cent of the tobacco imported 
into England was re-exported, and nearly ninety-eight per cent of 
the Scotch imports were re-exported, so thet for Great Britain as 
a whole ninety per cent of British imports were sent abroad, leaving 
only about ten per cent to pay the heavy duties on tobacco con- 
sumed in Great Britain.** Toward the close of the seventeenth 


70. The poundage act of 12 Charles II was re-enacted at the beginning of each 
reign for the life time of the sovereign; the various additions to it and the imposts 
were levied for limited periods and carried forward by continuing acts. 2 W. & M., 
Sess. I, c. 4; 2 W. & M., Sess. 2, c. 5; 4 W. & M., c. 15;6 & 7 W. & M., ¢. 1; 
7 & 8 Wm. Ill, c. 10; 8 & 9 Wm. Ill, c. 20 and c. 24; 9 & 10 Wm. Il, c. 23; 
1 Ann., Sess. 1, c. 7 and c. 13; 2 and 3 Ann., c. 9; 3 and 4 Ann., c. 5; 5 Ann., 
ec. 27; 6 Ann., c. 19; 7 Ann., c. 8; 8 Ann., c. 14; 12 Ann., Sess. 2, c. 8. The latter act 
contains a clarifying summary of the previous legislation. 5 Geo. I, c. 7; 6 Geo. 
I, c. 21; 12 Geo. I, c. 26; 2 Geo. II, c. 9; 21 Geo. II, ce. 2; 24 Geo. II, « 41; 26 
Geo. II, ¢. 13; 32 Geo. II, c. 10; 5 Geo. III, c. 43. (Statutes at Large, Ruffhend 
edition). 

71. The first drawback was provided for in the act of 1632 which imposed a 
duty of four pence on tobacco from Virginia and Maryland, but allowed a two- 
pence drawback on re-exportation. Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, No. 291. 

72. 9 Geo. I, c. 21. See Statutes at Large, (Ruffhead ed.), V. p. 457. Further- 
more, numerous provisions were passed, which cannot be traced here, to facilitate 
the trade in re-exported tobacco by allowing the merchant to give bond for the 
greater part of the duty for a certain period in order to avoid the necessity of actual 
payment on tobacco to be re-exported, and after 1713 to store it in certified ware- 
houses without giving bond. ‘This provision was made in 1713 because credit con- 
ditions were so disturbed that it was difficult for the merchant to obtain a bond. 18 
Ann. c. 8. See Breat Britain, Statutes of the Realm, IX, p. 918. 

73. Brit. Transcripts (Libr. of Congr.), Harleian MSS., 1238, ff. 29, 31; Sloan 
MSS., 2717, ff. 48-63. On account of the influence of the War the re-exports for 
the ten years ending in 1709 were only 61 per cent of total imports. Cf. estimate 
by D’Avenant in Macpherson, David, Annals of Commerce, III, p. 8. In 1720 it was 
stated that most of the re-exports consisted of Maryland tobacco. (Great Britain, 
Jour. of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, Nov. 1718-Dec. 1722, p. 210.) 

74. Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, III, p. 583. 
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century Spain, the former competitor of Virginia in the English 
market, was annually buying about 2,000 hogsheads a year in the 
British market. France was taking 18,000 to 20,000 hogsheads. 
These Latin countries had obtained much of their tobacco by way 
of Holland, but in the interval between the Peace of Ryswick and 
the beginning of the War of the Spanish Succession the British 
developed a large direct trade with France. British merchants had 
also achieved a profitable trade with the Baltic States in the poorer 
grades of brown Oronoke tobacco.*® [In the last two decades of the 
seventeenth century an important trade in manufactured Virginia 
and Maryland tobacco was developed with Russia by means of mo- 
nopolistic concessions granted by the Czar, who endeavored to get 
the concessionnaires to teach the mystery of tobacco manufacture 
to his own people. The regular tobacco merchants of Great Britain 
strongly protested, and in the early years of the eighteenth century 
the British foreign office adopted the policy of trying to induce the 
Czar to abandon the monopolistic policy and aczept free trade, and 
similar negotiations were opened with Spain, Po-tugal and Sweden.”* 


The War of the Spanish Succession destroyed most of the 
British direct trade with France and the Baltic countries, which 
went to Holland. The Dutch purchased the bright leaf grades of 
Oronoke, which they mixed with large quantities of low grade to- 
bacco produced in Holland and German states, thus leaving the 
lower grades of Oronoke tobacco practically a drug on the market. 
The Dutch learned the trick of steaming and rolling tobacco stems 
so as to slice them up for smoking mixtures with various propor- 
tions of English and Dutch leaf. They also made roll tobacco 
composed of one-half English and one-half Dutch mixtures to meet 
the requirements of the French tobacco monopoly. As a result, 
Dutch production had increased to 20,000,000 pounds by 1706, an 
industry producing 20,000,000 pounds had developed in Pomerania 
and Brandenburg, and another 20,000,000 pounds had come to be 
produced around Strassburg, Frankfort, and in Hungary.”7 


It appears, then, that colonial tobacco producers were almost 
entirely dependent on the foreign market as affected by wars, trade 


75. Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1704-1708/9, p. 
251; 1708/9-1714/15, p. 36; Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1704-5, pp. 
142-144; 1708-9, p. 182. Cf. Morriss, Colonial Trade of Md., p. 100. Oldmixon, 
John, British Empire m America, 2 vols., (London, 1708), I, pp. 203, 316. 

76. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1681-85, pp. 127, 156, 160, 166; 
1704-5, p. 516; 1706-8, p. 58; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, II, Nos. 971, 1044; 
Jour. of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1704-1708 /9, pp. 133-136, 
233, 372. 

77. “Rept. of the Council of Trade and Plantations, (1707)" in Cal. of State 
Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1706-8, pp. 494-8; Ibid., pp. 58, 88, 98, 105, 121-3, 
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restrictions of various kinds, and heavy taxation on imports into 
the mother country; and although enjoying substantial exemption 
in case of re-export, tobacco was subject to various impositions 
and trade restrictions in the continental countries of Europe and 
to various types of exploitation by merchants in British and conti- 
nental markets. In order to understand these conditions it is de- 
sirable to devote some attention to the mechanism of marketing. 


Mechanism of Marketing 


In the first decade of the colony of Virginia the Virginia Com- 
pany practically monopolized the trade of the colony, although 
under the charters of 1606 and 1609 private traders were allowed 
to come in provided they paid certain fees to the company."® Later 
a subsidiary corporation for exclusive trade was organized by cer- 
tain members of the Virginia Company.?® However, this subsidiary 
trading monopoly proved unprofitable, and early in 1620 it was 
resolved to wind up its affairs and throw the trade open to the 


public.®° 

In the last three years of the company period ships of the 
subsidiary colonizing corporations and private adventurers carried 
on the bulk of the trade,*! and for a number of years afterward 
the colony was compelled to rely on peripatetic merchant ships 
which came irregularly. As they went about from plantation to 
plantation collecting the cargo the planter found himself largely at 
their mercy, for if he failed to sell on the terms offered, another 
ship might not come his way. The lack of any knowledge of market 
conditions, except neighborhood hearsay, increased the planters’ dis- 
advantage in bargaining.’ These conditions were responsible for a 
number of acts against engrossing and forestalling,8* and also for 
the earlier attempts to establish port towns or concentration markets 


78. See “Instructions, Nov. 20, 1606, Letters Patent of 1606” in Brown, Alex- 
ander, Genesis, I, pp. 59, 71 and “Charter of 1609” in Ibid., p. 235. 

79. “Society of Particular Adventurers for Traffic with the People of Va.” 
Cf. Bassett, J. S., “Relations bewteen the Virginia Planter and the London 
Merchant” in Ann. Rept. of the Amer. Hist. Assn., for 1901, I, pp. 553-555. Ex- 
ceptions were made in the case of the quasi-public joint stock companies such as 
Southampton Hundred, Martin’s Hundred, Bermuda Hundred, and others, which 
were allowed to send trading ships to their respective sub-colonies. ‘Proceedings 
of the Va. Assembly of 1619 in Tyler, L. G., Narratives of Early Va., pp. 266, 267; 
Records of the Va. Co., Court Book, I, pp. 568, 575, 624. 

80. Records of the Va. Co., Court Book, I, p. 293. 


81. Ibid., I, p. 317. 

82. “Instructions to Yeardley, 1626” in Va. Mag. of Hist and Bicg., II, p. 395; 
ee to Berkeley” in Ibid., p. 286; ‘‘Northampton Grievances” in Ibid., 
Pp. 

83. Hening, Statutes, I, pp. 150, 166, 172, 194, 217, 245. Cf. Steiner, Bernard, 
‘Maryland during the English Civil Wars” in Johns Hopkins Univ., Studies, Vol. 
XXIV, Part I, p. 40. 
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at Jamestown and St. Mary’s, attempts which failed through the 
influence of the merchants.** 


Increasing competition, especially that of the Dutch, gradually 
reduced the extreme dependence of the planter on the casual ap- 
pearance of a single ship.*® Development during the Dutch wars 
of the practice of sending the majority of the English merchant 
ships in a fleet under convoy also tended to improve the market 
situation in some respects through the simultaneous arrival of the 
fleet.®¢ 


However, though the policy of operating in a fleet was promoted 
by frequent wars and by danger from pirates,5? there was no con- 
tinuity in the practice. Furthermore, the practice itself at times 
promoted collusion and resulting restriction of competition. Thus, 
in 1695 Governor Nicholson, of Maryland, complained that the 
merchants from the outports tended to arrive earlier than the ma- 
jority of the London ships, and together with some of the forerun- 
ners of the latter made a practice of spreading the news that not 
much tobacco would be wanted and that it would be cheap. He 
declared, ‘“‘The merchants make their own market by such bad news, 
which is very often false.’’** In the years 1704-7, while the War 
of the Spanish Succession was raging, Colonel Quary, colonial rep- 
resentative in London, attributed the demoralization in prices in 
part to the fact that four separate fleets had proceeded to the 
tobacco colonies within fourteen months. He argued that the so- 
called ‘“‘smokers’ fleet’? (probably the outport ships), which arrived 
first in the colonies, placed a high price on British goods with the 
result that the planters held off until the arrival of the London 
fleet. The latter, however, being made up mainly of ships of mer- 
chants trading on consignment, carried but a small quantity of 
goods because it was believed that the planters’ wants would have 
been supplied by the earlier fleet. On returning to England the 
“smokers’ fleet” found no market, for buyers held off until the 


84. Hening, Statutes, I, pp. 126, 163; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonia]. I 
Nos. 898, 429. Cf. Beverley, Robert, Hist. of Va., (London, 1722), p. 61. The 
later attempts involved somewhat different motives. 

85. In 1633 the Dutch merchant De Vries found from thirty to forty ships 
in Virginia waters, in 1635 thirty-six large ships, in 1644 fully thirty; seven from 
New England. De Vries, David Peterson, Voyages from Holland to America, A. D., 
1682-1644, (trans. by Henry C. Murphy; N. Y., 1853), pp. 53, 112, 183. See also 
“A Perfect Description of Va.’’, (1649), p. 14, in Force, Tracts, II. 

86. The practice existed as early as 1666. Alsop, George, Character of the 
Provinee of Maryland, (1666), edited by N. D. Mereness, (Cleveland, 1902), p. 70. 

87. At times military and naval policy caused the British authorities to issue 
strict orders that all ships travel in fleets with convoys. ‘‘Records of Council and 
General Court” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., VIII, pp. 242, 410; Cal of State 
Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1702, p. 267; 1706-8, p. 403. In 1760 the impatience 
of the captain of the convoy caused the fleet to leave before its lading was com- 
pleted. Maryland Gazette, (Annapolis), Sept. 3, 1761. 


88. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1693-6, p. 509. 
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arrival of the later fleet, resulting in a glut. He urged as a remedy 
a single fleet.®® 

If the system of casual trading which prevailed in the early 
years whereby the ship captain brought a cargo of miscellaneous 
goods to be traded for tobacco wherever he could make a bargain 
often placed the planter at a serious disadvantage, it also subjected 
the merchant to very great risks, especially after competition for 
cargoes became keen. He was forced to make the long voyage 
without assurance that he would obtain a cargo, and frequently his 
stay was greatly protracted and he was put to great expense in 
going about from place to place looking for a cargo. In making 
credit advances to unknown planters the risk of bad debts was 
enhanced. Furthermore, on returning to England with no established 
market he was compelled to seek a purchaser, involving additional 
delay and risk.% 

One important step in the evolution of a more effective mechan- 
ism of marketing was the development of a class of merchants spe- 
cializing in the trade of a particular province. Thus, in time 
mention is made of the “Virginia merchants” and the “Carolina 
merchants” as being two separate groups.®1 We also hear of 
“Exchange in the Virginia Walk” in London, suggesting a definite 
place where Virginia merchants met for trade.** Since tobacco 
was practically the only important product brought from Virginia 
and Maryland the merchants dealing with these colonies were nec- 
essarily tobacco merchants who were specialists in sorting, process- 
ing, and selling that product and who had developed a definite 
relationship to the British and continental markets. From a very 
early time and throughout the colonial period the tobacco merchants 
exerted a large influence on legislation affecting tobacco and were 
frequently consulted by administrative officials and Parliamentary 
committees. Furthermore, they achieved a considerable degree of 
unity of action.% 


89. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1704-5, pp. 142-144; 1706-8, 
pp. 122-123. Sometimes New England traders cut in ahead of the outport ships, 
gathered up cargoes of tobacco and exchanged them down the Bay for the cargoes 
of merchandize brought by the outport ships, carrying this merchandise to England, 
with the result that the Marylanders were ill supplied, for the London ships fre 
quently came empty or brought only goods on special orders. Cf. Morriss, 
Colonial Trade of Md., p. 75. 

90. The disadvantages of the system were keenly analyzed by the Virginia 
merchant-planter, William Fitzhugh. ‘Letters of William Fitzhugh” in Va. Mag. 
of Hist and Biog., I, pp. 108-109. 

91. Letters of William Lee, 3 vols. (Brooklyn, 1891), I, p. 130. 

92. “Letters of William Fitzhugh” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., I, p. 277. 

93. See for instances, “‘The Humble Remonstrance” by John Bland in Va. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., I, p. 143; The Case of the Planters of Tobacco of Va. 
Represented by Themselves . . . . . (1733), passim. Cf. Mborriss, Colonial 
Trade of Maryland, pp. 95-102; Sioussat, St. George L., “‘Va. and the English 
om ay System, 1730-1733" in Am. Hist. Assn. Annual Report for 1905, 
» Passim. 
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Another step was the development of a definite relationship 
between the tobacco merchant and the producer of tobacco. This 
took the form first of the consignment system, which was more or 
less connected with and dependent upon the practice of the ships 
going about collecting the cargo from the various plantations instead 
of obtaining it from a central market. The system of importation 
was equally simple, for the same ship which took the planters’ to- 
bacco usually brought goods from England or other places, in many 
cases on the special order of the planter.** In the pure form of 
the consignment system the merchant acted only as the agent of 
the planter, who was his regular client. The merchant advanced 
transport cost, market charges, and various fees and taxes, sold 
the crop on his client’s account, and placed the net proceeds to his 
credit. It was but a step from this to advancing him goods, slaves, 
and funds beyond the amount of his balance, and consequently for 
a large proportion of the planters indebtedness to the merchant 
was a chronic condition, which greatly increased their dependence. 
The merchant executed various special orders for his client, such 
as purchasing on specification plate, drapery, shoes, and tailored 
clothing, and frequently performed more intimate services such as 
looking after visiting relatives in England.** For some decades it 
is probable that the practice of direct marketing connected with 
direct importation was more economical than would have been cen- 
tralized collection.** It is probable that the consignment system 
grew up largely through the preference of the British merchants 
who were thus relieved of the great risks involved in buying out- 
right months before the product could reach the market under the 
slow methods of transport in the early colonial period. 


Gradually, however, planters began to buy from other sources than 
from the merchant who handled their tobacco. Moreover, serious 
abuses and disadvantages from the standpoint of the planter grew 
up in connection with the system of consignment. The indebtedness 
of the planter placed him largely at the mercy of his merchant 
and compelled him to accept the results obtained by the latter, 
however unsatisfactory.** Even if the merchant was honest and 


94. See Hugh Jones, Present State of Virginia, (London, 1724: Sabin’s Re 
prints, N. Y., 1865), p. 35. 

95. These various relationships are illustrated in the ‘“‘Letters of William Fitz- 
hugh” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., I, pp. 28, 30, 32, 35, 105-107, 116, 121, 268- 
271, 273, 399-403, 407; ‘“‘Letters of Edward Athawes to John and Charles Carter” 
in Ibid., XXIII, pp. 163-6, 168-172; Letters of William Lee, passim. 


96. ‘“‘Letters of Governor Spottswood” in Va. Hist Soc., Collections, new series, 
I, p. 179. Cf. Bruce, Econ. Hist of Va., II, pp. 391, 524. 

97. “Letters from George Hume, of Virginia’ in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 
XX, p. 409. Essentially the same dependence on the merchants existed in the 
West Indies. See Beckford, William, A Descriptive Aceount of Jamaica, 2 vols., 
(London, 1790), II, pp. 355-357. 
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reliable, the results were necessarily frequently disappointing, but 
the system involved an undue reliance on the honesty and fairness 
of the merchant and naturally contributed to the suspicion of fal- 
sified accounts and “rigged” sales, a suspicion no doubt frequently 
justified. In 1785 James Madison wrote R. H. Lee, complaining 
that both private planters and native merchants had “received ac- 
counts of sales this season which carry the most visible and shame- 
ful frauds in every article.” 


In part, of course, this suspicion was a manifestation of the 
age-long distrust of the merchant, which was frequently expressed 
throughout the colonial period.*® In 1730 the popular feeling was 
reflected in a stanza of the poem, Sotweed Redivivus, which reads: 


“Nor should Crop Merchants correspond, 
“On t’other side the Herring-Pond, 

“Their pick’d and cull’d Tobacco send, 

“In weighty Cask, to some sly Friend,” etc.'" 


There were numerous complaints against the British monopoly 
and the “Engrossers of the Commodity at Home.’’'!®! About the 
middle of the nineteenth century N. F. Cabell recorded the recol- 
lection of mercantile domination of Virginia agriculture in the fol- 
lowing words which show how closely the colonial attitude of farm- 
ers toward the middleman resembled that of the present day:1!02 
‘“‘We remember to have heard one of our elder and wiser brethren, 
one well versed in our history, and who habitually weighed his 
words,—declare it his belief ‘that no civilized people on earth had 
been so badly paid for their labor (sic) as the planters of Virginia 
during the Colonial era, and for long years afterwards’ * * * Mer- 
chants, he said, ‘had done more to produce the mischief than all 
the ignorant empiricism, ill-judgment, and alleged indolence of the 
planters’. A delegation cf the former would meet annually and 
settle the price of tobacco for the year.” 


98. Cf. Grigsby, Hugh B., “History of the Va. Federal Convention of 1788” 
in Va. Hist. Soc., Collections, new series, IX, p. 357. See especially A Just and 
Important Account of the Transactions of the Merchants in London for the «d- 
vancement of the Price of Tobacco, by Henry Darnall, (Annapolis, Md., 1728). 

99. For instance, in March, 1628, the Petition of the Governor, Council, and 
Burgesses to the King, asserted that the planters had ‘“‘for six years groaned under 
the oppression of unconscionable and cruel merchants’. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. 
and West Indies, 1574-1660, p. 89. Cf. also Ibid., pp. 117, 184. The Case of the 
Planters of Tobacco refiects throughout this general discontent with and suspicion of 
the merchants. 

100. Maryland Hist. Soc., Fund Publications, No. 36, p. 48. 

101. Virginia Magazine of Hist. and Biog., III, p. 235. 

102. Quoted from “Some fragments of an Intended Report on the Post Rev- 
7 ted History of Agriculture in Virginia”. Manuscript in Virginia State 

ibrary. 
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In shipping on consignment the planter was forced to assume 
the risks not only of price changes, but also of the large charges 
involved for transport, taxes, and marketing, which in the aggregate 
were several times the domestic price in the colonies. Furthermore, 
the tobacco was sold by the wholesale merchants to retailers on 
long credits at the planter’s risk. If the purchaser went bankrupt 
or otherwise failed to meet his indebtedness, the planter not only 
lost his tobacco, but was out the heavy charges, amounting in 1733 
to eighteen or nineteen pounds sterling per hogshead.!°? Among 
these costs were a number of petty marketing charges which, though 
originally arbitrarily imposed, had become fixed by custom. These 
are illustrated by a typical account of sales published in 1737 for 
a hogshead of tobacco weighing 732 pounds net at sale in London.’* 


sh. 


18 


Maryland export 
Primage and petty charges................-......-.....--- 
To drafts (4 lbs. of tobacco).................2.222..2..... 
To loss of weight (allowing 14 lbs. for nat- 

ural loss on shipboard, 44 lbs. of tobacco) 
To commission of 2% per cent on duties and 


& 


— 


£20 


Some of these petty charges were a source of great irritation 
to the planters, who keenly resented them. They believed that a 
number of them redounded to the merchant’s own profit. They also 
resented the fact that the merchant’s commission of 2% per cent 
was applied to all these charges, and the arbitrary character of the 
charges offended the same sense of independence which objected to 
taxation without representation.!°%> They also disliked the custom 
which permitted the gouging of hogsheads in order to obtain samples 
which was the occasion for a good deal of petty pilfering by steve- 
dores, sailors, and others. At the close of the eighteenth century 
the custom was so prevalent that negro stevedores were accustomed 


103. The Case of the Planters of Tobacco in Virginia as Represented by Them- 
selves. To which is added a Vindication of the Planters of Tobacco in Virginia. 
Made by the General Assembly of the Colony. (London, 1733), pp. 10-12. 

104. The Virginia Gazette. (Williamsburg), July 29-Aug. 5, 1737. 

105. The Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), July 4, 1765, article signed Y. Z.; 
The Case of the Planters, etc., pp. 6-10, 12, 25. 
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to supply choice tobacco obtained by pilfering on the special order 
of discriminating patrons in England.!° 


In the early years of the eighteenth century, the tidewater 
lands having been largely occupied, the tobacco industry began to 
expand westward into the interior. The planters on these new lands 
found it less easy to maintain direct relationship with the English 
merchants, and this condition, together with the various causes of 
dissatisfaction with the consignment system, led to the extensive 
development of outright purchase in the colonies. This develop- 
ment was largely promoted by the aggressive methods of the outport 
merchants, particularly the Scotch, who developed a considerable 
illicit trade before the Union, in 17071°7, but after that time in- 
creased their share of the business so rapidly that by 1775 they 
handled about one-half of all the tobacco brought to Great Britain’. 
While the relative importance of shipment on consignment and of 
outright purchase varied somewhat, according to price conditions, 
the latter method had gained in importance so rapidly that by the 
close of the colonial period three-fourths of the tobacco was pur- 
chased outright in the colonies.1°9 In 1769 the merchant, Roger 
Atkinson, wrote, “The spirit of consigning is broke * * * ye Scotch 
are become ye engrossers.”!1° 


In addition to the tendency to differentiate and partially spe- 
clalize the various marketing functions originally performed by 
peripatetic merchant-traders, there was also a tendency to specialize 
the function of transport through the practice of hiring cargo 
space.!11 Thus the use of transport facilities was rendered more 
elastic, and thereby more economical. 


Corresponding to the commercial mechanism in Great Britain 
for the marketing of tobacco there also developed a commercial 
mechanism in the colonies. In the first place, many of the larger 


106. The Virginia Gazette (Williamsburg), April 14-21, 1738; Tatham, William 
A., A Historical and Practical Essay on the Culture and Commerce of Tobacco (Lon- 
don, 1800), pp. 94-99. 

107. Cf. Keith, Theodora, Commercial Relations of England and Scotland, 1603- 
1707 (Cambridge, Eng., 1910), pp. 45, 65, 113-120, 174-6; Beer, The Old Colonial 
System, I, pp. 111-113. 

108. See comparative table in Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, III, p. 583. 

109. Mair, Bookkeeping Modernized, third edit., 1784, ch. VII. Repr. in 
William and Mary College Quarterly, XIV, p. 88. 

110. ‘“‘Letters of Roger Atkinson” in Va. Mag. of Hist & Biog., XV, p. 346. In 
1750 Francis Jerdone had written a correspondent, “I am satisfied the consignment 
business . . is not worth your notice’. ‘Letter Book", in William and 
Mary College Quarterly, XI. p. 156. Cf. also Letters of William Lee, I, p. 159. 
Morrison, A. J., Art. on “Hist of Va. Agriculture’ in Southern Planter, LXXV, p. 
160. Consignment continued advantageous to those who produced an especially 
fine type such as the producers of Te “‘Letters of William Beverley” in 
William and Mary College Quarterly, III, p. 223. 

111. Letters cf William Lee, I. pp. to 125; Jamieson Papers (MSS. Library of 
Congress), articles of agrcement between Neil Jamieson and Alex. Baine, June 
11, 1762. 
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planters who maintained wharves of their own early began shipping 
tobacco for smaller neighboring planters not located on navigable 
water or not possessing wharves.!!2 Thus there developed a class 
of merchant planters who found the joint function advantageous. 
As a planter the expenses of marketing were reduced and some of 
the elements of exploitation removed. It was also possible to control 
somewhat the time of marketing his crop and to be in closer touch 
with marketing conditions. Servants to stock his plantations could 
be transported cheaply on return voyages, and the headrights pro- 
vided a means of acquiring large land holdings. As a merchant 
there was greater certainty of obtaining a cargo, and if such could 
not be obtained plantation slaves could be employed in preparing a 
cargo of pipe staves, clapboards, and other timber for shipment to 
the West Indies.!13_ By reason of his British connections the colonial 
merchant-planter enjoyed unusual facilities for obtaining capital 
which he invested not only in planting but in various other enter- 
prises, and thus there were many colonial merchants who, like Wil- 
liam Byrd (the first), at one and the same time were planters, col- 
onizers, wholesale exporters and importers, retail storekeepers, lum- 
bermen, Indian traders, millers, and prospectors for ores.!!4 


The merchant-planter operated in various ways. These are 
well illustrated by the activities of William Fitzhugh. To a large 
extent he served merely as a resident factor representing one or 
more British firms for whom he developed a permanent clientele of 
planters whose business he solicited, and collected indebtedness due 
his British correspondents.!15 However, when he saw a chance of 
profit Fitzhugh bought on his own account tobacco from neighbor- 
ing planters, and at times he wrote apologetically to his correspond- 
ents in England because of the smallness of his consignment busi- 


112. See Hartwell, Blair, and Chilton, Account of the Present State of Va. 
1696-97 (London, 1727), p. 11. 

118. “A Perfect Description of Va.”, 1649, p. 5 in Force, Tracts, II; Neill, 
Virginia Carolorum (Albany, 1886), pp. 137, note 378; “Letters of William Fitz- 
hugh”’ in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Vols. I, II, III, passim; ‘Letters of William 
Byrd (first)"’ in Va. Hist. Register, I, passim; Gould, C. P., ‘““‘The Land System in 
Maryland’, 1720-1765 in J. H. U., Studies, XXXI, pp. 84-85; Manuscript Letters of 
Neill Jamieson (Libr. of Congr.), Letter from John Glassford of Glasgow, Nov. 20, 
1761. Memoranda of agreement between Neil Jamieson and Capt. William Mullen, 
Sept. 12, 1782, Agreement with James Davison and Stephen Bingham, Feb. 26, 
1763. Cf. Bruce, Econ. Hist. of Va., II, p. 378 et seq. 

114. “Letters of Wm. Byrd" in Va. Hist. Register, I, passim. See Wallace, 
David Duncan, The Life of Henry Laurens (N. Y., and Lond, 1915), passim. 


115. ‘“‘Letters’’ in Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., I, pp. 32-35; III, pp. 3, 369. 
The factorage system seems to have been introduced into Virginia shortly after the 
close of the period of the Virginia Company. It probably grew out of the arrange- 
ments of absentee planters for the administration of their estates in the colony. 
Cal. of State Papers, Amer & West Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 258, 291, 472; DeVries, 
Voyages, p. 181; Alsop, Character of the Province, p. 100. The practice had 
developed in English commercial organization much earlier. Cf. Epstein, M., The 
Early History of the Levant Company (Londan, & N. Y., 1908), pp. 118, 127, 146-9. 
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ness, and continued to ship small quantities merely as a means of 
maintaining their good will.116 

In the latter part of the colonial period there developed a spe- 
cialized class ef merchants in the tobacco colonies, some of whom 
were acting as junior partners of British firms or as salaried repre- 
sentatives, and in some cases as independent merchants with foreign 
correspondents. As the tobacco industry expanded westward, some 
of these mercantile agencies developed chains of stores in the back 
country for selling goods and slaves on long credits of nine months 
or more in exchange for tobacco and other products.!17 


Conditions Responsible for Inelasticity of Production. 

The long periods of price depression which were traced in an 
earlier part of this paper were due in large part to the great in- 
elasticity of production, that is, the failure to adjust volume of 
production quickly to the quantitative demands of the market. In 
part these elements of inelasticity are inherent in the very nature 
of business enterprise, whether agricultural or industrial. In part, 
the inelasticity arose from conditions peculiar to agriculture, such 
as the connection between the business and the home, the large 
proportion of the family income obtained in kind from the farm, 
the general lack of adequate accounting, the lack of control over 
volume of production due to the weather and other uncontrollable 
influences, the inability to exert any purposeful control over prices 
or to employ concerted methods of restricting volume of produc- 
tion, the practice of selling “at the market” instead of producing 
in accordance with prearranged orders, etc. 

In part, however, these elements of inelasticity were intensified 
by conditions of production in the tobacco colonies. In general, 
tobacco was produced by two quite different classes. One class 
consisted of pioneer or backwoods families operating largely by 
their own labor. [In general, this class of farmers were largely 
self-sufficing, but produced a little tobacco as a means of satisfying 
by purchase a few simple wants that could not be provided for 
directly by their own labor. Prices influenced the behavior of these 


116. ‘Letters’ in Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., I. pp. 32-35, 47, 105-107, 116-117, 
899-402; II, pp. 18, 133; III, pp. 8, 369. However, for a Virginia merchant planter 
to buy outright and ship on consignment was on the whole a precarious business, 
and Fitzhugh made various proposals to British merchants to serve them as a factor, 
purchasing tobacco for them on commission or furnishing it to them at a certain 
agreed price. Ibid., I, pp. 117, 399-402; II, 186-139. 

117. Manuscript Letters of Neill Jamieson (Libr of Congr.), especially letters 
from Adam Fleming, Jan. 15, 1771; Alexander Blair, Feb. 12, 1771; Arthur Morson, 
March 26, 1771; Chas. Duncan, Jan 5, 1771, Jan 22, 1771. “Letter Book of Francis 
Jerdone’ in William and Mary College Quarterly, XI, pp. 154, 237; “Letters of 
William Beverley” in Ibid., III pp. 223-4. “Letter Book of Thomas Jett” in Ibid., 
XVII, p. 23; Extract from “Letter Book of Robert Carter, of Nominy” in Ibid., 
_* 245; De Bow, J. D. B., Commercial Review (New Orleans, 1846-1970), XXVIII, 
DP. q 
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producers mainly through the direct balancing of the utility of 
things obtained against the disutility involved in producing the 
market crop, rather than indirectly through considerations of ex- 
penses, profits, and return on investment. Their reaction to price 
changes was likely to be very tardy. 

The second class of producers consisted of established planters 
employing servant or slave labor, having debts and expenses to meet, 
and relying largely on production for sale to meet their obliga- 
tions—in other words, a commercial and capitalistic system of 
farming. Having his fixed charges to meet, it was observed that 
for a considerable time after the beginning of a depression period 
the planter class actually increased the acreage planted, trying by 
the production of a larger quantity to make up for the smaller 
price.118 In time, however, loss of profits had its influence on the 
production policy of this class. While there was no other available 
staple to which they could turn, for in every one of these depres- 
sion periods attempts to develop such staples as silk, wine, flax, 
hemp, and cotton proved futile, they could at least produce a larger 
part of their own supplies, particularly clothing, and when the de- 
pression lasted long enough there was a strong tendency toward 
greater self-sufficiency.!19 


The maladjustment of production to price was promoted by 
the consignment system under which the planter was compelled to 
wait as much as two years before learning the results of the sale 
of a particular crop. It was further premoted by the general use 
of tobacco as a medium of exchange in the colonies and to some 
extent as a standard of value, and particularly by the legislative 
provisions for paying taxes, fees, quitrents, and other public charges 
at certain fixed rates. 


Undoubtedly another factor which interfered seriously with the 
adjustment of supply and demand was the large proportion of the 
consumers’ price which consisted of fixed charges for customs duties, 
cost of transport, and various market costs. In 1720 it was esti- 


118. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1704-5, p. 142. 


119. The material on these various tendencies is very abundant. Only a 
few citations can be given here for illustration. It is important to distinguish 
between actual diversification and the agitation for it, and also toward a permanent 
discontinuance of tobacco growing, which began in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Brit. Transcripts (Libr. of Cong.), Brit. Museum, Egerton 
MSS., 2395, folio 362; Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1574-1660, p. 
821; 1661-8, pp. 58, 110, 316; 1681-5, pp. 160, 497; 1693-6, pp. 612, 518-20; 1696-7, 
pp. 413, 642; 1706-8, pp. 202-3, 382, 760, 766; 1708-9, pp. 182, 199; 1710-11, pp. 
xxxiv, 238, 431; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, No. .154; “Instructions to 
Berkeley, 1641” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., II, p. 287; Beverley, Hist of Va., 
p. 90; Brit. Transcripts (Libr. of Congr.), P. R. O., C. O. 5, 1815, No. 11; Jour. 
ef the House of Burgesses (Va.), 1712-26, p. 137; Sioussat, Economics and Politics 
in Md., 1720-1750, p. 77; Morriss, Colonial Trade of Maryland, pp. 68, 89 and 
note; Archives of Md., Acts of Assembly, XXX, (1715-16), p. 6; Bruce, Econ. Hist. 
ef Va., I, pp. 896, 408. 
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mated that not counting customs duties a price of 4d. in Great 
Britain would yield but 1%d. in Virginia. For Maryland tobacco 
a British price of 3d. would yield the planter only 1d.129 The ad- 
dition of the duty, which at that time was 64gd., meant that for 
the Virginia planter to receive 1%d. tobacco must sell in Great 
Britain at 104gd., and for the Maryland planter to receive 1d. his 
tobacco must sell at 9d. It is true most of the duty was recovered 
on re-exportation, but in continental markets other heavy charges 


were again imposed.!?1 


Attempted Solutions of the Problem. 


Many attempts were made to deal with the problem of mar- 
keting the tobacco surplus more effectively so as to bring greater 
advantages to the producer, including a vast amount of legislation, 
probably more than has ever been devoted to any other crop, with 
the possible exception of sugar. 


Attempts at monopoly.—In an earlier part of this paper it was 
shown that the first decade of tobacco growing in the American 
colonies was on the basis of an abnormally high price level. It was 
an age of monopoly, and consequently the attempts to uphold this 
abnormally high level took the form of a series of monopolistic con- 
cessions calculated to maintain unity of control in merchandizing 
the product. There was also sufficient practical recognition of the 
laws of supply and demand to lead to provisions in the earlier pro- 
posals for restricting the quantity brought to market from the colo- 
nies and from Spain, and later to restrict the quantity grown in 


the colonies. 


I shall not undertake to trace in this paper the various nego- 
tiations in connection with the proposed contract with Henry Som- 
erscales in 1619;1!22 the contract with Sir Thomas Rowe and his as- 


120. Jour. of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1718-1722, p. 210. 


121. France, which by the second decade of the eighteenth century was import- 
ing annually about 20,000 hogsheads of British colonial tobacco, may be taken 
as a case in point. The first customs duties on tobacco were imposed in 1629, but 
were largely increased in 1664. In 1674 the tobacco trade was made a monopolistic 
privilege of certain concessionnaires as a part of the general arrangements for 
farming the collection of revenues. In 1697 the farming of tobacco duties became 
a particular concession. ‘Though suspended in 1719 the monoply was estbalished 
in 1721, and during the interval heavy duties were imposed. In 1723 the con- 
cession was taken over by the Company of the Indies which retained control] until 
1780, when they sublet their contract to the Farmers General of the revenue. In 
the latter year the king consolidated the tobacco privilege with his other prerogatives. 
In the years just prior to 1730 the monopoly yielded a revenue of seven million 
livres a year, but toward the end of the eighteenth century about thirty-two millions 
annually. For these details see Gayvallet, Prosper, Le Monopole du Tabac en 
France (Tonniens, 1905), pp. 385-402; Fermond, Monographie du —. pp. 273-275; 

iedemann, Friederick, Geschichte des Tabaks (Frankfort, 1854), p. 164. 


122. Records of the Va. Co., Court Book, I, pp. 218-219. 
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sociates in the following year,!23 the Jacobs contract arranged in 
1621-2;124 the long negotiations by the Virginia Company itself for 
an exclusive monopolistic privilege in marketing tobacco,!*® which 
contract was finally nullified through the factional controversies in 
the Company itself;!2° the Ditchfield contract of 1625, which failed 
because of the determined opposition of the Virginia planters;!*7 
the Anis contract of 1627, which also met the strong opposition of 
the colonies;!25 and finally the negotiations in 1638 for the Goring 
contract, in which the proponents attempted to popularize their 
proposal by suggesting the revival of the Virginia Company, a 
scheme which did not break down the determined resistance of the 
colonists.!29 


While the colonists opposed these various attempts at monopo- 
listic concessions, except that of the Virginia Company, which was a 
matter of controversy both in the Company itself and in the Colony, 
this opposition was due less to antagonism to the monopolistic so- 
lution than to the fact that the various proposals were made largely 
for the special benefit of the Crown and of a persistent group of 
courtiers who sought to fatten their purses at the expense of the 
planters.130 


Long after the idea of fiscal monopolies as a royal prerogative 
had been swept overboard by the civil wars and the accompanying 
changes in British constitutional principles, some interesting private 


123. Ibid., List of documents, pp. 139, 141; also proceedings of the Company, 
pp. 898, 402; II, p. 69; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, Nos. 48, 49, 70. 

124. Records of the Va. Co., Court Book, II, p. 68. 

125. Ibid., pp. 35-38, 57-72, 80-88, 97, 127, 138-140, 142-4, 147-9; Acts of the 
Privy Council, Colonial, I, Nos. 95, 100. 

126. Records of the Va. Co., Court Book, II, pp. 240-3, 312, 829-33, 336-40, 
371; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, No. 100; Cal. of State Papers, Amer. 
and W. Indies, 1574-1660, p. 45; “Discourse of the Old Company” in Va. Mag. ef 
Hist. and Biog., I, pp. 290-4. 

127. Considerations Touching the New Contract for Tobacco as the Same Hath 
Been Propounded by Maister Ditchfield and other undertakers (Photostat copy fin 
Libr. of Congr.); Cal of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 71, 
73; Cal. of State Papers, Domestic, James I, 1623-5, pp. 305, 356; Rymer, Thomas, 
Foedera, XVII, pp. 633-5; “Discourse of the Old Company” in Va. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., I, p. 293; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, I, No. 154; Neill, 
Virginia Carolorum, p. 27. 

128. Cal of State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, Vol. I, p. 576; Cal of State 
Papers. Amer. and W. Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 84, 87, 90; Neill, Va. Carolorum, p. 56. 

129. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W-. Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 268, 272; 
Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1619-1658/9, pp. 57-65, 67-68; Appendix, pp. 
126-7; ‘‘Letter of Governor of Va. to Secretary Windebank, March 22, 1637/8” 
in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., IX, p. 410. 
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attempts were made to employ monopoly in marketing as a means of 
coping with the problem of price depression. 

In 1690 some adventurer who had traveled in Brazil and had 
learned the methods of curing tobacco in that country proposed 
the formation of a monopolistic company under royal charter for 
the production and marketing of ‘‘sweet-scented” tobacco cured by 
Brazilian methods. The scheme met with little encouragement by 
the Virginia authorities.'*! 


During the long depression which began in 1725 a notable 
attempt was made to bring about concerted action on the part of 
the London merchants in the handling of tobacco.!3* The impulse 
for this attempt was largely the preponderant advantage enjoyed by 
the agent of the French fiscal monopoly of tobacco in purchasing 
annually fifteen thousand hogsheads of the dark variety of Oronoko 
tobacco. 


The French, it was alleged, consistently took advantage of 
their position to play one merchant against another and thereby 
beat down the price. Not content with purchasing for their require- 
ment in France, the shrewd French buyer bought whole shiploads, 
which he dumped on the Dutch market at less than cost in order to 
demoralize prices, and then on the basis of prices thus established 
he came into the London and outport markets to purchase his an- 
nual supply. By these methods it was estimated that he deliberately 
incurred a loss of about £2,000 on tobacco shipped to the Dutch 
market, but saved about £50,000 on tobacco purchased for use in 
France. The evil was all the greater because the price determined 
for the French purchases tended to establish the market level for 
other classes of tobacco. Furthermore, the London merchants had 
been losing business to the outport merchants because their former 
clients, dissatisfied with the results of the consignment system, were 
turning to the method of selling in the colonies to the outport 
merchants. 


A number of times previously the London merchants had or- 
ganized for concerted action, and for some years had deducted three 
pence on each hogshead, which was supposed to be devoted to a 
common fund to pay the expenses of the tobacco lobby in Parlia- 


131. Cal. of Va. State Papers, I, pp. 25-27. 


182. The following account is based largely on a pamphlet entitled, A Just 
and Important Account of the Transactions of the Merchants in London for the 
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ment and the other expenses of the merchants’ organization. Ap- 
parently this charge had been made with the tacit consent of their 
colonial clients in the hope of substantial benefits, but the attempts 
of the merchants at concerted action in the market had always failed 
through inability to hold all the members in line. Yet the charge 
still continued and it was claimed that much of the proceeds had 
never reached the treasury of the organization. 


The principal leaders in the movement for reorganization in 
1727-9 were Henry Darnall, a Maryland merchant resident in Lon- 
don, and John Falconer, another London merchant. They developed 
a plan which involved provision for a salaried secretary, meetings by 
all the London merchants on the first Thursday of each month and 
by a board of twelve managers on the third Thursday of each month. 
Certain annual contributions were to be made by each merchant, 
frem which he was allowed certain refunds for prompt attendance 
at meetings. Unused funds were to be employed to provide a dinner 
once or twice a year “to beget a good Friendship and Harmony 
among the Merchants: which Eating together, does more often pro- 
duce among Mankind than bare Drinking.” 


It was proposed that careful statistics be collected of stocks 
on hand and shipments of tobacco to and from Great Britain. The 
merchants agreed to act in concert in dealing with the French, and 
in order to prevent them from turning to the outports for supplies, 
it was proposed to open correspondence with the outport merchants 
with a view to obtaining their support. [In order to hold the Lon- 
don merchants in line the promoters expected to rely on the pressure 
of opinion among their clients in Maryland and Virginia. In order 
to solidify opinion in the colonies it was suggested that correspond- 
ence be opened with the various planters’ clubs, of which, it was 
said, there was at least one in every county “for talking over 
affairs.”’ 

The organization was formed in April, 1728, according to 
these plans, and the agreement was signed by all the London to- 
bacco merchants, twenty-nine firms in all. A minimum price for 
tobacco was agreed to. Very soon, however, some of the merchants 
were accused of dealing surreptitiously with the French. Then 
still others openly broke over on the ground of self-defence. Let- 
ters were written to the colonial planters, and for a time charges 
and counter-charges flew thick and fast.133 


Nearly a decade later, in 1737, another proposal was made, 
by a group of merchants (probably Scotch outport merchants) 


133. Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), issues of 1729. 
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headed by Daniel McKircher, Esq., for a monopolistic selling 
agency to confront the buyers’ monopoly enjoyed by the French 
tobacco concessionaires.134 Not only were British merchants at a 
great disadvantage in dealing as separate individuals with the French 
buyers, but the merchants themselves were put to unnecessary ex- 
pense in that they were compelled to send their ships out to the 
colonies “by Way of Adventure, to procure their Lading,” * * * 
involving expensive delays in the colony of five or six months and 
other great expenses in soliciting tobacco, the transportation at 
times of incomplete cargoes, storage in England until sale could be 
effected and various charges and losses involved in holding and 
merchandising the tobacco. The proponents estimated these unnec- 
essary costs in England at £1-7s-lld, per hogshead of 732 pounds 
net weight. 


It was proposed to have a single company which would arrange 
in advance for the required amount of tobacco and have it ready 
when the ships came out, thus effecting an economy in freight 
charges estimated at 25 per cent. The proponents of the plan had 
obtained the consent of the French buyers to purchase their usual 
quantity on the quay in London, paying 2d. sterling per pound cash. 
It was estimated that this was %d. less than the average price, but 
would involve economies in marketing and transport that would 
make the total net gain to the planter 13s.-8d. per hogshead. 


The proposal met determined opposition in the colonies, prob- 
ably largely on the part of the old-line British commission mer- 
chants, whose trade would have been largely displaced by the 
arrangement, and apparently the proposal was not put into effect. 


Legislative price-fixing.—In the early decades of the industry 
some attempts were made at crude legislative price-fixing. Two such 
acts were passed in 1632, two others in the following year, and 
other acts in 1639 and 1640.1°5 These were acts fixing the general 
price level for tobacco and prohibiting by penalties its exchange at 
a lower price. They are to be distinguished from the numerous 
rating acts, necessitated by the use of tobacco as currency, to deter- 
mine the ratio of tobacco to sterling in payment of taxes, fees, quit- 
rents, tavern rates, and ferry charges.!°* In 1641 a royal ordinance 


184. The proposal was argued in great detail in various issues of the Virginia 
See fence. July 29-Aug.56 and Aug. 5-12, 1737; and April 7-14 and 
14-21, 

135. Hening, Statutes, I, pp. 162, 188, 206, 209, 226, 226; Journals of the House 
of Burgesses, 1619-1658/9, p. 124. 

136. To undertake to give an account of all such acts would involve almost 
writing a history of currency in the tobacco colonies. 
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inspired by the merchants put an end to these attempts at legisla- 
tive price determination.!*7 

Our forefathers are not to be charged with complete ignorance 
of the laws of economics in the passage of these acts fixing the 
general price level of tobacco. In the first place, the several acts 
were associated with attempts at stinting or restricting the volume 
of production. In the second place, they were more or less justified 
by the uncertain conditions of marketing and the imperfection of 
marketing machinery. At a time when no general price level had 
as yet developed and when the individual planter was largely at 
the mercy of the merchant who chanced to call for his crop the 
legislative enactments served to define crudely the limits of bar- 
gaining and to supply a price criterion for the application of the 
laws against engrossing, forestalling and regrating.138 


Restriction of volume of production or of exports.—As sug- 
gested above, from an early period attempts were made to solve 
the surplus problem by stinting or restricting production, usually 
by allowing so many plants for each household, for each tithable 
or other unit of labor. Various arrangements for stinting were 
included in the later monopolistic contracts, as well as in connection 
with the price-fixing acts just described. In the legislation of 
1639-40 designed to restrict production and fix prices, it became 
apparent that such legislation would be largely futile without an 
inter-colonial agreement with Maryland.!29 This was the begin- 
ning of a succession of attempts to achieve such agreements.!4° 


There is evidence that Virginia legislation for stinting existed 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century and the early part of 
the eighteenth.!41. The depression beginning in 1725 resulted in 
renewed attempts at control of volume of production. Virginia 
renewed an act in 1727, which had expired in 1725, for improving 
the staple of tobacco, probably involving destruction of inferior 


137. “Instructions to Berkeley” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., II, p. 287. 

138. See above, p. 242, Oct. issue). 

139. Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial I, No. 473. 

140. It is not necessary to repeat in this paper the various futile attempts 
between 1662 and 1667 to effect an agreement among Virginia, Maryland, and North 
Carolina, so fully described by Mr. Philip A. Bruce (Econ. Hist. of Va., I, pp. 389- 
395) nor the subsequent attempt to effect an agreement in 1680 to 1681, which 
temporarily succeeded after the necessity for agreement had been emphasized by 
plant-cutting riots, but too late to meet the emergency. (Ibid., I, pp. 401-407.) 


141. No subsequent act for directing stinting is found in Hening, Statutes, 
but in 1688 there was a conference on the subject of stinting between the House 
of Burgesses and the Council. Cal. of Va. State Papers, I, p. 20. In 1699 a report 
was made by tobacco counters on the south side of the Potomac river and lower 
end of Overwarton Parish, showing 157 tythables and 684,699 plants. Ibid., p. 
68. In 1729 a Maryland Memorial asserted that a policy of limiting the number 
of plants per laborer had been in existence in Virginia for many years. Archives 
of Md.; Acts of Assembly, XXXVIII, 1694-1729, p. 441. 
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grades and stinting.142 A stinting act passed at the special session 
of the Maryland Assembly in 1726 encountered the opposition of 
the council because of the provision for scaling fees and debts by 
reason of the expected rise of prices.143 Another attempt in 1727 
in which a compromise was effected on the scaling problem was 
vetoed by the proprietor.!44 The continuing distress, which culmi- 
nated in an outbreak of plant-cutting riots in Maryland, finally led 
to the successful passage of a stinting act in 1730, which, however, 
lapsed in 1732.145 The currency act cf 1733 provided for the en- 
forced destruction of 150 pounds per taxable during each of the 
two succeeding years.!46 During this period also negotiations were 
carried on between Maryland and Virginia looking to mutual legis- 
lation for restricting the latest date of planting tobacco, in the 
interest of curtailing production.'47 


The restriction of volume of production was also intrinsic in 
numerous acts passed from time to time in both colonies, partly 
for the purpose of improving quality, such as prohibitions against 
the packing of ground leaves and suckers, the tending and packing 
of second growth crops (“seconds’’). In some of these acts it 
was provided that viewers should annually inspect the fields in their 
respective localities and insure the destruction of second growth 
tobacco.!148 To some extent restriction of quantity was also achieved 
by the various acts against packing inferior tobacco and the de- 
struction of such tobacco found in tobacco hogsheads.149_ Restriction 
of quantity was also involved in the practice of stemming tobacco, 
which was strongly opposed by the British government because of 
resulting loss of revenues!5® and prohibited in 1722 by act of Par- 
liament.!51 However, the act led to vigorous protest by the colo- 


142. Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1712-1726, p. xlix; British Transcripts 
(Libr. of Congr.), P. R. O., C. O. 5, 1319, p. 439. . 

143. Md. Archives: Acts of Assembly, XXXV. (1724-6) pp. 6, 17-20, 47, 453, 
485, 507, 510, 517, 533, 548, 560. 

144, Ibid., XXXVI, (1727-9), pp. 117, 131, 134, 152, 156, 163-6, 170, 231. 253, 
266-274, 349. Cf. Mereness, Newton D., Maryland as a Proprietary Province (N. Y., 
1901), p. 113. Concerning other political aspects of the controversy see Sioussat, 
Economics and Politics in Md., pp. 12, 26. 

145. Mereness, Maryland as a Proprietary Province, p. 113; Bacon, Thomas, 
Laws of Md. (Annapolis, 1765), ch. 7. 

146. Cf. Sioussat, Economics and Politics in Md., p. 44. 

147. Md. Archives: Council Proc., XXV, (1698-1731), pp. 454, 458; Ibid., 
Assembly Acts, XXXVI, (1727-9), pp. 86-88. 

148. Hening. Statutes, I, pp. 164, 190, 212, 399, 478; IT, pp. 119, 221; IIT, pp. 
84, 435; IV, pp. 87, 241-4; Bacon, Laws of Md., 1658, ch. 4; 1736, ch. 20 

149. Such provisions to ensure quality were later included in and made effective 
by the inspection acts, hereafter described. 

150. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1693-6, pp. 509, 512. 

151. 9 Geo. I, c. 21. See Statutes at Large (Ruffhead ed.), V, p. 456. See 
agen to Benedict Leonard Calvert” in Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, 

» No. 110. 
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nies, Virginia sending John Randolph to London especially to obtain 
repeal of the act, which he succeeded in achieving.'52 


The aim of restricting the quantity of tobacco was also more 
or less present in the various acts in the early colonial period re- 
quiring the production of food crops (the two-acre acts), acts to 
exempt new settlers from taxation for a time on condition that they 
refrain from tobacco cultivation,'53 and certain temporary legis- 
lation against the importation of slaves.154 


Attempts at Standardization and Improvement of Marketability. 

Probably more effective than the attempts at direct control of 
price and restriction of output were the efforts to improve the mar- 
ketability of the product. 

Prohibition of shipments in bulk.—Among these measures we 
may include the long struggle to restrict the shipment of tobacco 
in bulk instead of in the hogshead. The former custom increased 
greatly in the latter part of the seventeenth century and early de- 
cades of the eighteenth by reason of the expansion of the indus- 
try into frontier regions where facilities for prizing in hogs- 
heads were lacking, and by reason of the practice of pioneer farmers 
trading small miscellaneous lots of tobacco at neighborhood stores 
in exchange for goods brought by the outport ships. 

The practice of shipping in bulk, which had increased rapidly 


with expansion of the industry into the back country, was strongly 
opposed by the administrative authorities, by the old-time commis- 
sion merchants, and by the larger planters, because it was favorable 
to smuggling; because it was an obstacle to the standardization of 
quality; because a smaller number of ships for transportation were 
required, which did not appeal to the mercantilist ideals of the 
period; and because the earlier arrival of the bulk tobacco tended 
to disorganize the market, besides lending itself to cut-throat com- 
petition by small and irregular dealers.155 We may suspect that 
in part the opposition grew out of the general resistance of the 
old-line commercial agencies to the encroachments of the aggressive 
outport merchants, whose new and vigorous methods were tending 
to displace them in the trade.156 


152. Jour. of the House of Burgesses (Va.), 1727-40, p. xviii. Cf. Sioussat,, 
“Virginia and the English Commercial System” in Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 
for 1905, I. p. 80. 
we ~~ oe Archives: Assembly Acts, XXXVI, (1727-29), p. 598; Hening, Statutes, 

154. The act of 1710 was especially directed to this end. Cal. of State Papers, 
Amer. and W. Indies, 1710-11, p. 416. 

155. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1685-88, p. 418; 1689-92, p. 
614; Byrd, Col. William, ‘“‘Essay on Bulk Tobacco” in Hist. of the Dividimg Line 
(Wynne ed.), II, pp. 140-158. 

156. Cal. of Va. State Papers, I, p. 18; Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and 
W. Indies, 1685-8, p. 459. Md. Archives: Council Proc., VIII, (1688-93), p. 45. 
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The practice was defended on the ground of smaller cost of 
transport and because it was essential to the welfare of the poorer 
classes on the frontier and to the profits of the small outport mer- 
chants;157 and for many years this democratic resistance: defeated 
attempts at prohibition in the colonies. The practice was prohibited 
by Parliament in 1698, but there was much evasion!>’ until the 
practice was prohibited by the inspection acts hereafter mentioned. 


Attempts to regulate size and shape of hogsheads—There was 
also a long struggle to regulate the size and shape of the hogshead 
and the time of shipment. Both of these points were of special 
concern to the merchants, for hogsheads of irregular shape and 
size were costly to transport because requiring an undue amount 
of cargo space. Carelessly made hogsheads came to pieces or warped 
apart in transit.159 Maryland long held out for a larger hogshead 
than was specified by Virginia laws on the ground that the char- 
acter of Maryland tobacco did not admit of such close packing as 
in Virginia, while the Virginians attributed the difficulty to slovenly 
methods of packing in Maryland. Even an order by the Queen an- 
nulling the Maryland act and requiring that the Maryland specifi- 
cations be made identical with those of Virginia!®® did not settle 
the problem.11 


Attempts to regulate time of completing hogsheads.—The great 
and costly delays encountered by merchants in collecting tobacco in 
the colonies led to a great deal of legislation to require coopers to 
have hogsheads completed in sufficient time!®? and other acts to 
confine shipment within certain specified periods. The practice of 
hurrying the completion of hogsheads by using unseasoned staves 


157. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1693-6, p. 512; Md. Archives: 
Assembly Acts, XIX, (1693-7), p. 91. 

Rg 10 William III, c. 10, par. 26. (Great Britain, Statutes of the Realm, VII, 
p. 

159. “Letters of Mr. Blackiston to the Governor and Councii, Miscellaneous 
Colonial Documents” in Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XIX, pp. 14-17; Journal 
of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1704-1708/9, pp. 473-6, 481; Cal. 
of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 1706-8, pp. 618, 707-8; Cal. of Va. State Papers, 
I, p. 121; Md. Archives: Council Proc., XX, (1693-97), p. 277; Morrics, Colonial 
Trade of Md., pp. 97-9. 

. 160. Md. Archives: Council Proc., XXV, (1698-1731), pp. 246-7; Acts of the 
Privy Council, Colonial, II, No. 1056; Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 
1706-8, p. 716. 

161. The Maryland legislature did not comply at once, and though an act in 
conformity with the Queen’s order was passed in 1711, the colony returned four 
years later to the earlier specifications. Cal. of State Papers, Amer. and W. Indies, 
1708-9, p. 195; Jour. of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1708/9- 
1714/15, pp. 267-8; Bacon, Laws of Md., 1711, ch. 5; Md. Archives: Assembly Acts, 
XXX, (1715-16), p. 348; XXXVIII, (1694-1729), p. 199. 


_ Ibid., VII, (1678-83), p. 261; XXX, (1715-16), pp. 29-31; XXXVI, (1727-9), 
p. 5. 
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and heading necessitated also the passage of acts to compel the 
early cutting of timber for the purpose.!®3 


Provisions for official inspection before shipment.—It early be- 
came apparent that none of these measures for improvement of 
quality would be effective without a system of standardization by 
thorough inspection before shipment. As early as 1619 there was 
developed the practice of employing sworn viewers to inspect to- 
bacco.164 From this time forward various temporary or partial 
measures for inspection were provided for, which cannot be traced 
in the present paper. No permanently effective system was achieved 
until the passage of the Virginia act of 1730, which marks an im- 
portant milestone in the evolution of agricultural marketing ma- 
chinery and practice. 


The foundation for this important measure was laid by the 
warehouse act of 1712, which provided for the establishment of 
public warehouses at convenient points not more than one mile from 
navigable water. Though these warehouses might be privately 
owned, they were made public utilities. The rates and conditions 
of storage were fixed by law.165 


An inspection law was also passed in 1713 providing for licensed 
inspectors to enforce certain minimum standards, issuing warehouse 
receipts against tobacco.1** However, the measure excited tremen- 
dous opposition, including that of such important merchant planters 
as William Byrd (II), who reflected the attitude of the conservative 
consignment merchants, such as Micajah Perry, of London. These 
influences obtained in 1717 the royal veto of the measure.!67 


Fortunately the warehouse act, slightly amended in 1720,168 
still remained to serve as a nucleus, and the serious and protracted 
depression beginning in 1725 brought public sentiment to the sup- 
port of the act of 1730.!°9 Variously amended from time to time, 


163. Ibid.. XXXVI, (1727-9). pp. 86-8; XXXIX, (1733-6), p. 303; Bacon, Laws 
of Md., 1735, ch. 20; 1736, ch 23; 1737, ch. 15. Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), 
Apr. 22, 1746. 

164. Colonial Records of Va., (State Senate Document, Extra, 1874), p. 24. 


165. Hening, Statutes, IV, pp. 32-36. Feeble attempts toward the same end 
were made in Maryland by laws of 1676 and 1699, requiring planters to build 
substantial barns for storage of tobacco sold in advance of delivery to merchants 
or other creditors. Md. Archives: Assembly Acts, II, (1666-76), p. 519; XIII, 
(1684-92), p. 469; XXII, (1697-9), p. 517. 

166. Cf. Jour. of the House of Burgesses (Va.), 1712-1726, p. xxi. 


___167. Thid., p. xxii; Jour. of Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1714/15- 
1718, pp. 137, 142, 229, 242; Spottswood, Letters, II, pp. 48-50, 206, 301. 

168. Hening, Statutes, IV, p. 91. 

169. There was still opposition by British customs officials and certain mer- 
chants. Brit. Transcripts (Libr. of Congr.), P. R. O., C. O. 5, 1818, p. 7; 
Sioussat, Virginia and the English Commercial System, p. 79; Acts of the Privy 
Council, Colonial, III, No. 239. How radical the measure appeared to people of 
that day and the various questions which it raised in the public mind are illustrated 
in a most interesting and amusing contemporary pamphlet entitled, A Dialogue 
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this act and the cognate warehouse act constituted the backbone of 
the colonial system of marketing until the Revolutionary War.'!*° 


I cannot undertake here a detailed description of the system. 
Briefly, it involved several licensed and bonded inspectors stationed 
at public warehouses. They were authorized to open each hogs- 
head; with the consent of the owner to sort out and destroy inferior 
tobacco, and lacking his consent to destroy the entire hogshead. The 
class and grade of the tobacco were then marked on the repacked 
hogshead. For the purpose of issuing warehouse receipts a distinction 
was made between “transfer” tobacco and “crop” tobacco. Against 
the former, general negotiable receipts were issued which did not 
entitle the owner to any particular hogshead, while the receipts for 
“crop” tobacco were specific in character, representing largely the 
consignment tobacco. When the receipts in course of circulation 
reached the hands of the exporter he could demand delivery and at 
that time require a second opening and inspection of the hogshead, 
and in case the tobacco was found below the standard, could enforce 
judgment against the inspector for compensation and costs. A scale 
of allowances for shrinkage was provided, and tobacco stored in 
public warehouses was publicly insured against loss by fire and 
other causes,!7! 


This was probably the most constructive type of marketing 
legislation passed in the colonial period, and its influence was pro- 
found. It contributed to improving the average quality of exports, 
standardized the commodity as a medium of exchange and of public 
payments and as a standard of deferred payments, and improved 
the system of customs administration. It gave Virginia growers 
and merchants a great advantage over those of Maryland. In 1743 
Daniel Dulaney wrote that Maryland factors were moving to Vir- 
ginia where they could buy better tobacco, though at a higher price. 
The French “regie’”’ buyers also were turning more and more to 


between Thomas Sweet-Scented, William Oronoko, Planters,————and Justice 
Love-Country————., (3rd ed., Williamsburg, 1732, Photostat copy loaned through 
courtesy of Virginia State Library). 

170. The act expired by limitation in 1775 but was renewed the next year. Cf. 
Brock, R. A., “‘Succinect Account of Tobacco in Virginia” in U. S. Census of 1880, 
Agriculture, III, p. 219. 

171. Hening, Statutes, IV, pp. 247-270, 329-340, 380-393, 478-482; V, pp. 9-16, 
124-160, 232-236, VI, pp. 154-193; VII, pp. 387-392; VIII, pp. 69-111, 232-237, 298, 
318-325. Cf. also Tatham, Essay on Tobacco, pp. 70-73, 76, 80-83; Gould, Money 
and Transportation in Md., pp. 58-63; Chastellux, L. J., Travels in North America, 
2 vols., (London, 1787), II, p. 132. For facsimiles of the two forms of receipts 
see Mair, “‘Book-keeping Modernized,” (1784), repr. in William and Mary College 
Quarterly, XIV, pp. 89-92. While transfer notes of the same district and grade 
probably tended to have the same valuation per unit of quanity, the crop tobacco 
varied in price according to the quality of the specific hogshead. See Rept. of a 
special committee of the Virginia Historical Society, N. Francis Cabell, Chairman, 
on the “History of Improvements in Virginia Agric.” Jour of Transactions of the 
Va. State Agric. Society, I, p. 116; Letters of William Lee, I, pp. 73-5. 
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Virginia to obtain their supply.172 The Council and Governor of 
Maryland informed the proprietor that unless Maryland took similar 
action the whole trade in tobacco would be lost to Virginia.173 


Maryland experimented for about a quarter of a century with a 
vacillating policy comprising acts against tending of seconds, suck- 
ers, and ground leaves, and acts imposing heavy penalties for false 
packing, enforced by the offer of rewards to informers.!74 Finally, 
in 1747, the colony was forced to adopt the Virginia solution by the 
adoption of an inspection law closely modelled after that of the 
sister colony.175 


Summary.—Through more than a century and a half great 
progress was made in the marketing of tobacco along the lines of 
more complete commercial organization and greater standardiza- 
tion. It is probable this progress accounts in part for the compara- 
tive freedom from protracted depression during the last three or 
four decades of the colonial period; but the market surplus prob- 
lem, as we know it today, remained unsolved in spite of the nu- 
merous and varied efforts at solution which have been described. 
It continues as one of the outstanding economic problems of our 
own time. 


172. Sioussat, Economics and Politics in Md., pp. 68-72; Maryland Gazette 
(Annapolis), Feb. 15, 1753. 

173. Md. Archives: Council Proc., XXVIII, (1732-53), pp. 308-10; Ibid.: 
Assembly Acts, XLIV, (1745-7), p. 454; Calvert Papers, II, p. 95, in Md. Hist. Soc., 
Fund Publications, No. 34. 

174. Md. Archives: Assembly Acts, XXXVIII, (1694-1729), pp. 290-2; XXXIV, 
(1720-23), pp. 161, 212, 217, 276, 288-90, 312, 313, 369, 415, 485, 488; Sioussat, 
Economics and Politics in Md., pp. 72-4. 


175. Bacon, Laws of Md., 1747, ch. 1; 1750, ch. 28. The act appears to have 
expired in 1752 but was renewed the next year and with various amendments and 
continuing acts carried forward until the passage of the consolidating act of 1763. 
Ibid., 1753, ch. 22; 1754, chs. 1, 3; 1755, ch. 7; 1757, ch. 31; 1758, chs. 7, 12; 1760, 
chs. 7, 14; 1762, chs. 20, 26; 17638, ch. 18. 
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TOILERS OF LAND AND SEA. By Ralph Henry Gabriel. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1926. pp. 340. 


This volume, one of the series of fifteen called The Pageant 
of America; a Pictorial History of the United States designed to 
show and to tell what has taken space in America since the dis- 
covery of Vinland, devotes all but the last of its twelve chapters 
to the “toilers on land.”” In a short foreword, the author has 
sketched the background and history of the life and work of the 
American farmer with bold and vivid but accurate generalizations. 


Although each chapter has a short introduction, practically all 
of the book is devoted to 681 pictures and diagrams, together with 
accompanying explanatory paragraphs. The pictures are from 
widely scattered sources; reproductions of paintings, photographs, 
drawings, etchings, diagrams, and maps, pictures prepared espe- 
cially for the volume, and also facsimiles of early farm papers and 
agricultural tracts are included. The illustrations and the text have 
been moulded together into a chronological sequence. The chap- 
ters are carefully integrated. The result is a well rounded and 
accurate presentation of the lives which the farmers of America 


have led. 


The first chapter is devoted to the “Ancestors of the American 
Husbandman” in old England. Three chapters consider the rural 
life of seventeenth and eighteenth century America. The fifth 
chapter, “An Agrarian Awakening,” gives a satisfactory treatment 
of the many changes and movements of the first forty or fifty years 
of American independence. “The Heyday of the Old Farm” and 
“The Cotton Kingdom” explain agricultural conditions as they ex- 
isted in the nineteenth century until changed by the Civil War 
and the Agricultural Revolution. “Cattleman and Nester’ is de- 
voted to the settlement of and the developments in the Trans- 
Mississippi West. Three chapters—“The Changing of Machines,” 
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“The Age of Science,” and “The Farmer of the New Day’”—explain 
the changes in rural life since the Civil War, and especially the 
elements of the forces which we call the Agricultural Revolution. 
Although Mr. Gabriel’s book is not a substitute for a history of 
American agriculture, it is—now that we have it—an indispen- 


sable supplement. 
EVERETT E. EDWARDS. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The December issue of the “Journal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture,” published in London, contains an interesting article en- 
titled “The Antiquities of Agriculture.” The article describes an 
exhibit of printed books, and manuscripts, illustrating the history 
of agriculture, which was arranged by the British Museum in con- 
nection with the Imperial Research Conference. The following 
quotation will show the nature of the article: 


“The range of exhibits relative to Ancient Egypt covers about 
5,000 years; but the extreme limit is represented by a single object, 
an archaic sickle of wood fitted with flint blades from the Fayum. 
This implement obviously belongs to a world different from our 
own, a world without metal. A bronze sickle belongs to an age 
preceding our own, but in form it is the counterpart of implements 
in use today. The implements of tillage in Ancient Egypt were 
apparently evolved along lines rather different from those which 
determined the development of the plough in Western Europe. The 
primitive hoe-like implement was developed into the plough, by a 
simple enlargement of its parts and the extension of the handle into 
a beam. 


Mediaeval Agriculture—The state of mediaeval agriculture is 
illustrated by a number of miniatures, by manuscripts, and indeed 
by the early printed books on agriculture, for truth to tell agri- 
culture was still mediaeval even in seventeenth century England. 

. The implements employed in the Middle Ages were of the 
simplest and the methods traditional. The oldest illustrations shown 
in the exhibitions are the eleventh century drawings in two Eng- 
lish manuscripts in the Cottonian collection. The miniatures in the 
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fourteenth century Louterell Psalter, from which the illustrations 
here reproduced are taken, are representative of the whole of the 
Middle Ages. There is evidence that in the thirteenth century a 
movement had started for the improvement of agriculture, and on 
a certain number of estates cultivation was probably brought to a 
point of efficiency as high as was possible with the existing tools.” 


Readers of Agricultural History will be interested in an article, 
“The Agricultural Reformers of the Ante-Bellum South,” by A. O. 
Craven, a former president of the Agricultural History Society. 
Although he does not neglect the lesser figures, his article deals 
primarily with John Taylor of Caroline, John Skinner of Baltimore, 
and Edmund Ruffin of Virginia. 


NOTES 


Mr. Clifford V. Gregory, editor of “The Prairie Farmer,” is 
arranging for the printing of a series of collections of pictures 
illustrating the evolution of American agriculture on the cover-page 
of his paper. He also expects to publish a number of historical 
articles giving consideration to the main developments in American 
agriculture in its various stages. 


Among the courses offered by the Graduate School of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture during 1927-28 is a course in the history 
of American agriculture. This course, given by Everett E. Edwards, 
aims to consider the main facts, forces, and conditions which have 
entered into the development of agriculture in the United States 
since the first settlement and to indicate the extent to which the 
major problems of national life in the United States have been 
agricultural. 


Among the replies received in response to the questionnaire 
concerning agricultural history research in progress or articles avail- 
able for publication attached to the application for membership 
cards, we note the following: Alfred B. Thomas, assistant professor 
of history at the University of Oklahoma, “Spanish and Indian 
Agriculture in New Mexico in the Early Eighteenth Century”; W. 
Freeman Galpin, professor of history at Syracuse University, “A 
Study of the Embargo of 1808 and the Grain Trade,” and G. W. 
Hendry, professor of agronomy at the University of California, 
“The Plant Content of Adobe Bricks.” 

One of our new members, Ernest Brehaut of Cream Ridge, 
N. J., is a farmer who spends his spare time in winter doing research 
in Roman agricultural history. 


| 
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Forty were present at the tenth annual business meeting and 
dinner of the Agricultural History Society held at the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C., on September 13, 1927. Dr. E. E. Dale, presi- 
dent of the Society, presided. The Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of Miss Mary G. Lacy, Dr. A. O. Craven, and Mr. G. N. 
Collins, having mailed ballots to members of the Society, reported 
the following unanimously elected for the year 1927-28: For Presi- 
dent, Dr. Rodney H. True, University of Pennsylvania; for Vice- 
President, Dr. L. C. Gray, U. S. Department of Agriculture; for 
Secretary-Treasurer, O. C. Stine, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
for members of the Executive Committee, A. O. Craven, University 
of Illinois, and R. W. Kelsey, Haverford College. Two very inter- 
esting papers were read, one by Dr. E. E. Dale, entitled “Those 
Kansas Jayhawkers,” and one by Dr. B. T. Galloway, “‘The History 
of Plant Pathology.” 


Dr. R. H. True, Dr. L. C. Gray, O. C. Stine, and R. W. Kelsey 
were the members of the Executive Committee of the Agricultural 
History Society who met in the office of the President, Dr. Rodney 
H. True, at the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 28, 1927. At this meeting the Executive Committee con- 
sidered several propositions relating to programs for meetings, the 
journal, the finances, plans for increasing membership, and the date 
of the annual meetings. The editor of the journal made an ex- 
tensive report. It was decided that an inventory of copies of 
previous issues is to be made. If possible, fifty complete sets are 
to be made up and held in reserve. The remaining copies may be 
sold at a price based upon probable demand in relation to the 
scarcity of the publication. Authors of articles published in the 
journal are to be given fifty reprints. It was also decided that each 
number of the journal for 1928 was to contain about forty-eight 
pages, and to cost about $500, and not more than $600. Reviews 
and news notes are to be included. The president announced the 
names of the following members as a Program Committee: H. A. 
Kellar, McCormick Library, Chicago, Ill.; E. C. Burnett, Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, D. C., and R. W. Kelsey, Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa.; it being understood that the president and 
secretary are ex-officio members. The president also designated the 
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following as members of the Nominating Committee to prepare the 
ballot for the next annual meeting: Nils A. Olsen, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (chairman); Solon J. Buck, Minnesota His- 
torical Society; E. E. Dale, University of Oklahoma; Earl G. Swem, 
William and Mary College, and Neil E. Stevens, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 


At the joint meeting of the Agricultural History Society and 
the American Historical Association held in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 28, 1927, Dr. Solon J. Buck acted as chairman. Miss Ellen 
Churchill Semple read an interesting paper, “Orchard and Vineyard 
Culture in the Ancient Mediterranean Lands.” Miss Semple showed 
how the farmer of the ancient period was weak in agricultural 
theory but strong in practice; she explained how the natural con- 
ditions peculiar to this region were factors working for early de- 
velopment of intensive tillage; she considered the place of the 
cereals, the vine, the olive, and the fig in ancient tillage and also 
the chief problems which confronted the husbandman and the way 
in which he was forced to make the closest adaptation to natural 
conditions of climate and relief. This paper will be printed in a 
forthcoming issue of Agricultural History. Carl R. Woodward, of 
the New Jersey College of Agriculture, read a paper, “The Rela- 
tions Between Government and Agriculture in Colonial New Jersey.” 
At the dinner of the Agricultural History Society, Prof. William 
E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, read a paper, “The Drift of 
Agriculture in the United States.” 


The eleventh annual business meeting of the Agricultural His- 
tory Society will be held in Washington, D. C., April 10, 1928. 
Dr. Edmund C. Burnett, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
will read his paper, “The Continental Congress and Agricultural 
Supplies,” originally announced for the December meeting, at which 
he was unable to be present. Dr. Rodney H. True, as president of 
the Society, will give an address. 


The present secretary-treasurer has received $400 from the 
former secretary-treasurer. Dues received since September amount 
to $26.00. A first trust note for $203.57 bearing 6 per cent in- 
terest has been purchased. The July issue of the Journal mailed 
out in October cost $128.69; membership application blanks, $8.43; 
programs for joint meeting with American Historical Association, 
$9.55; mailing out Journal and programs, $8.00. After paying for 
telegrams, stationery and stamps, approximately $66.00 remains in 
checking account. 


| 
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Membership of the Agricultural History Society 


There were 186 members of the Agricultural History Society 
at the time of the annual meeting in September according to our 
records. Fourteen members have been added since that meeting. 
How many more can be added by April 10th? 


Of the 200 members as of February list there were located 
in Washington, D. C., 83; New York, 13; Illinois, 10; Massachu- 
setts, 8; Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, 7; Virginia and Minnesota, 
5; California and Kansas, 4; Florida, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
Maryland, Nebraska and Montana, 3; North Carolina, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Michigan and Oklahoma, 2; Washington, Oregon, Connec- 
ticut, Colorado, Idaho, Arkansas, Louisiana, Iowa and Rhode Island, 
1; Canada, 3. The foreign countries represented on the membership 
list are Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Italy, Australia and Japan. 


The membership includes sixty-four employees of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, forty teachers in agricultural colleges 
and universities—sixteen teaching history, thirteen teaching eco- 
nomics, the others teaching various subjects; twenty other research 
workers in agriculture and other subjects, editors, statisticians, 
lawyers, farmers and librarians. 


Membership of the Agricultural History Society, September, 1927 


Adams, R. M.—New York State College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Aicher, L. C.—Supt. of Exp. Branch Station, Fort Hays, Kansas. 

Aiken, N. J.—314 Howard Street, Pullman, Washington. 

Allred, C. E.—University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Alway, F. J.—Division of Soils, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Andrews, Frank—U. S. Dept. of Agr., 323 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Bailey, L. H.—Cornell Univercity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Baker, A. C.—Burecu of Entomology, Dept. of Agr., Washington, 


D. C. 

Baker, O. E.—Eureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Pall, C. R.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Washington, 
D. C. 


Barnett, Claribel R.—Library, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Barnhart, John Hendley—N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 

Beal, W. H.—Extension Service, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Bean, L. H.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bergeront, Glen W.—Onalaska, Wis. 

Bidwell, Perey W.—Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 


im: 
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Bohannan, Chas. D.— Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Boyle, James E.—Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Brinsmade, J. C.—Northern Gt. Plains Field Station, Mandan, N. D. 

Brodie, D. A.—666 Maryland Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Burch, D. S.—Bureau of Animal Industry, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Burger, O. F.—University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Burnett, Edmund C.—1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Carrier, Lyman—Coquille, Oregon. 

Carpenter, Chas. G.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Carpenter, Mary F.—2018 R Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Carver, F. N.—7 Kirkland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 

Catlett, Gibson—3117 Logan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Chambliss, Chas. E.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Chase, L. A.—Dept. of History, Northern State Normal Schoo}, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Churchill, Geo. M.—505 River Road, Bethesda, Md. 

Clark, J. A.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Clement, F. M.—University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 

Clemen, Rudolph A.—Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, IIl. 

Collins, G. N.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Colcord, Mabel—Bureau of Entomology, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Connor, Louis G.—Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Cook, O. F.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Cooper, Francis J.—Editor Agr. Extension Division, Gainesville, Fla. 

Cooper, M. R.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Corbett, L. C.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Coulter, Merten E.—Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Craven, A. O.—Dept. of History, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Crosby, M. A.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Daggit, Edmund M.—American Cotton Growers Exchange, Cotton 
Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

Dale, Edward E.—University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Delafield, Maturin L.—29 Avenue Davel, Lausane, Switzerland. 

De Loach, R. J. H.—111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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Dewees, Anne—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dibble, Edward F.—Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

Dick, G. A.—Dept. of Animal Husbandry, Univ. of Pa., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Economic Geography—Editorial Office, Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Elliott, Perry—1433 N. E. Miami Court, Miami, Fla. 

Estabrook, Leon M.—Int. Inst. of Agr., Rome, Italy. 

Evans, M. W.—North Ridgeville, Ohio. 

Falconer, J. I.—Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Farrell, F. D.—Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Feldkamp, Cora L.—Library Office Exp. Stations, Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Fletcher, Robert Samuel—Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Fuller, Grace P.—366 Whalley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Gambrill, J. M.—Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

Gilmore, Melvin R.—Heye Foundation Museum of American Indian, 
Broadway at 155th Street, New York City. 

Gould, H. P.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Gray, L. C.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Harrison, Fairfax—Belvoir, Va. 

Haskel, E. D.—1812 Ingleside Terrace, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Hasse, Adelaide—1731 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Hawthorne, H. H.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hill, Charles L.—Rosendale, Wis. 

Howard, L. O.—Bureau of Entomology, Dept. of Agr., Washington, 


D. C. 
Huddleson, S. M.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Hulbert, Archer B.—Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Hunter, Byron—-U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Hull, Charles H.—244 Goldwin Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

Jackson, Donald—351 Harvard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Jefferson, Lorian P.—Massachusetts Agr. College, Amherst, Mass. 

Jellett, Edwin C.—118 Herman St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Juve, O. A.—Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Kataoka, J.—Anabuki Tokusimaken, Japan. 

Kaysan, Mrs. Ida—Cassell-Hessen, 2 Marien Str., Germany. 

Kellar, Herbert A.—679 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

Kelsey, R. W.—Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
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Kinsgbury, Joseph Lyman—406 West Michigan Ave., Kirksville, Mo. 

King, William W.—Ballston, Va. 

Kremers, Dr. Edward—Dept. of Chemistry, Univ. of Wisc., Madison, 
Wisc. 

Kuraz, Dr. Rudolph—Czechoslovak Acting Consulate General, Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

Lacy, Mary G.—Librarian, Bureau of Agr. Economics, Washington, 
D. C. 

Larson, C. W.—National Dairy Council, 910 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lauman, G. W.—Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Learned, H. Barrett—2123 Bancroft Place, Washington, D. C. 

Lefler, Hugh T.—Dept. of History, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lewis, M. G.—County Agent, Lexington, Va. 

Lewton, Frederick L.—Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Linfield, F. B.—Montana Agr. Exp. Station, Bozeman, Mont. 

Lloyd, O. G.—Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

McCormick, Robt. R.—Caldwell, Idaho. 

McKee, Roland—1905 15th St., N. W., Apt. 22, Washington, D. C. 

McLaughlin, Henry W.—Richmond, Va., Box 1176. 

MeNair, A. D.—University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Mann, A. R.—Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Martin, John H.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Metcalf, Haven—B. P. I. Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Miller, H. A.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Minnesota Historical Society—St. Paul, Minn. 

Mitchell, George F.—Bureau of Chemistry, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Moomaw, Leroy C.—Dickinson Substation, Dickinson, N. D. 

Morse, W. J.—B. P. I. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Murray, Nat. C.—434 Rookery Building, Chicago, III. 

Nelson, Dr. Helge—Lund, Sweden. 

Newman, Magdelene R.—Horticultural Investigations, Dept. of 
Agr., Washington, D. C. 

O’Brien, Harry R.—Wilson Road West, Worthington, Ohio. 

Okuda, Iku—Bei der Japanischen Botschaft, Ahornstr 1, Berlin 
W. 62, Germany. 

Olcott, Margaret T.—Library, Bureau Agr. Economics, Dept. of 
Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Olsen, Nils A.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr.. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Owen, Wm. Ludwell—La. Sugar Exp. Station, Audubon Park, New 
Orleans, La. 
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Peine, Arthur F.—319 N. 15th St., Manhattan, Kan. 

Poe, Clarence—Editor Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Plumb—Chas. F.—Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Price, Ralph R.—Manhattan, Kan. 

Rankin, J. O.—Dept. of Rural Economics, Dept. of Agr., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Ricker, P. L.—B. P. I. Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Ross, Earl Dudley—Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Rothgeb, B. E.—Bureau Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Sanford, A. H.—State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 

Sarle, Chas. F.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Saul, J. A.—509 Seventh Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Sawtelle, Donald W.—Amherst, Mass. 

Schafer, Joseph—Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 

Scott, L. B.—B. P. I. Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Seyfarth, A. C.—Int. Harvesting Co., 606 S. Mich. Ave, Chicago, III. 

Shelledy, F. H.—U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Shoemaker, D. N.—Horticultural Investigations, Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Shoup, Eldon C.—National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Smith, Oliver—6 Cedar Parkway, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Spafford, R. R.—Falls City, Neb. 

Speare, A. T.—Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 

Spillman, Wm. J.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Stanton, T. R.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
State Historical Society, Missouri—Columbia, Mo., care Floyd Shoe- 
maker. 


Steere, Loyd V.—Care American Embassy, Berlin, Germany. 

Stewart, Chas. L.—Illinois Agr. College, Urbana, III. 

Stine, O. C.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Stockberger, W. W.—Director of Personnel and Business Adm., 
Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Strong, Helen M.—Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Stuart, W.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 

Swem, Earl G.—William and Mary College, Library, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Takaoka, Kumao, Hokkaido Imperial University, Sapporo, Japan. 


Taylor, Wm. A.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Thomas, Ernest K.—Kingston, R. I. 
Thompson, John G.—504% Second St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


wer 
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Thompson, Lila K.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C. : 

Townsend, C. O.—B. P. I. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

True, A. C.—U. S. Dept. of Agr. Extension Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

True, Gordon H.—University Farm, Davis, Cal. 

True, Rodney H.—University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Turner—Frederick J.—2214 Van Hise Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

Viles, Jonas—Columbia, Mo. 

Waite, M. B.—B. P. I. Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

Walton, W. R.—Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 

Warburton, C. W.—Director Ext. Service, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Warner, Marjorie F.—Library, B. P. I. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Waters, H. J.—Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. 

Weir, W. W.—Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau, 57 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. 

Westermann, W. L.—Dept. of History, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Whetzel, H. H.—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

White, G. F.—Bureau of Entomology, Dept. of Agr., Washington, 
D. C. 

Wilcox, E. V.—Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilkins, Lydia K.—Library, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Will, George—Bismark, N. D. 

Wilson, M. L.—Bozeman, N. D. 

Wing, De Witt C.—542 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

Woodward, Carl R.—Rutgers Univ. College of Agr., New Bruns- 


wick, N. J. 

Working, Holbrook—Food Research Inst., Stanford Univ., Cali- 
fornia. 

Youngblood, B.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Zook, George F.—Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Library, Dept. of Agr., West Block, Ottawa, Canada, care A. L. 
Shaw. 

Dept. of Public Printing and Stationery, Supt. of Supplies, Govt. 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 

Library College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Neb. 

Library, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Library, Massachusetts Agr. College, Amherst, Mass. 

Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Library, University of Minn., University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Library, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont., care Treasurer. 
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Library, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Library, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Library, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Members Added, September, 1927, to February, 1928 


Anderson, Russell H.—Teachers College, Peru, Neb. 

Booth, J. F.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Brehaut, Ernest—Cream Ridge, N. J. 

Browne, Chas. A.—Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Buck, Solon J.—67 Barton Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edwards, Everett E.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Elsworth, R. H.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Galloway, B. F.—Bureau of Plant Industry, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Galpin, W. Freeman—Dept. of History, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, 


Gregory, C. V.—Editor, Prairie Farmer, 1230 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, III. 

Henry, G. W.—309 Hilgard Hall, Univ. of California, Berkley, Cal. 

Michael, Louis G.—Bureau of Agr. Economics, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
ae George R.—Dept. of Economics, Amherst College, Amherst, 
ass. 
Thomas, Alfred B.—Dept. of History, Univ. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 


Traub, Hamilton P.—2090 Commonwealth Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL IN THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE LIBRARY 


Letters to and From Thomas Jefferson* 


Letter to Jefferson from Richard Peters, Philadelphia, March 
13, 1794. Encloses a plan he has drawn up, at the request of the 
Philadelphia Society, for a State Society of Agriculture. 

Letter to Jefferson from Lord Sheffield, President of the Board 
of Agriculture, London, March 24, 1806. Acknowledges receipt of 
a model of Jefferson’s mould board plow. Expresses favorable 


opinion of it. 


* Presented to the U. S. Department of Agriculture Library by Mr. W. K. 
Bixby of St. Louis. 
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Letter from Jefferson to Colonel Henry Skipworth, dated Mon- 
ticello, April 17, 1810. Transmits some millet seed. Gives direc- 
tions as to when and how to plant it, and regarding the use of 
millet as a table food. 

Letter to Jefferson from John Campbell White, Baltimore, Au- 
gust 13, 1816. Transmits some melon seed of two species from 
Persia, presented by Sir John Sinclair to the two sons of Mr. White 
while traveling in England. 


Letter from Jefferson to John Campbell, dated Monticello, 
August 24, 1816. Thanks Mr. White for the Persian melon seed 
and promises “to disperse it among his most careful acquaintances.” 


Letter to Jefferson from Henry E. Watkins, Prince Edward 
County, Va., November 6, 1818. Reminds Mr. Jefferson of his 
promise to send him some seed of the succory upon request. 


Letter from Jefferson to Henry E. Watkins, dated Monticello, 
November 27, 1818. Sends the succory seed promised, with direc- 
tions for sowing. Speaks also of his health. 


Letter to Jefferson from the Société Royale et Central d’Agri- 
culture, Paris, August 8, 1819. Forwards publications of the Society 
and introduces Monsieur Lesseps, a correspondent of the Society. 


Also invites Jefferson to send to the Society accounts of his ob- 
servations on agriculture. 


Letters to Jared Eliot, Dated From 1742-1768 


(Photostat copies from originals in Yale University Library) 


Four from John Bartram; one from Nathan Bowen; one from 
J. Chew; four from Peter Collinson; one from Thomas Fitch; ten 
from Benjamin Franklin; four from R. Jackson; three from Wil- 
liam Logan; one from James Monk; seven from Peter Oliver; one 
from W. Robinson; one from Benjamin Stiles; one from Robert 
Walker. 


Notebooks 


Notebook of William Logan, called “Memoranda in Husbandry 
On My Plantation,” 1748-1756. 

Garden Book of Thomas Jefferson, 1766-1824. Photostat copy 
of manuscript notebook in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Account Book of Elijah Hinman, Greene county, New York, 
1769-1812. 
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